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Three Boys Go Hunting 


1 


Spring, 1652 


Tue HowL of a wolf might be just that! But sharper 
ears could sometimes detect a note more sinister. 
When the long-drawn, piercing wail went echoing 
down the valley of the St. Lawrence River, the 
habitants of the little village of Three Rivers drew 
closer around the fire. Was it a wolf? Or was it a 
Mohawk warrior or some other Iroquois* lying in 
ambush? It took courage to step beyond the en- 
circling palisade of pointed logs. 

Sixteen-year-old Pierre Esprit Radisson under- 
stood the danger. Ever since his arrival from France 
in May of the previous year he had been keenly 
aware of the Iroquois threat to all French Canada. 
Montreal and Quebec were frequently besieged. 
Three Rivers, lying halfway between, was the most 


exposed settlement of all. This huddle of some 
* The Iroquois Confederation consisted at this time of 
five allied Indian nations: the Mohawks, Oneidas, Onon- 


dagas, Cayugas, and Senecas. 
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thirty steep-roofed cottages was in the direct path 
of the Indian invasion. Here where the St. Maurice 
pours its icy waters into the St. Lawrence, Mohawk 
canoes had easy access to the whole region. More- 
over, since the Iroquois had acquired firearms from 
the Dutch along the Hudson, there was reason to 
believe that they might destroy every French 
settler on the St. Lawrence — every fur trader, 
priest, and habitant. 

Despite the lurking danger, Pierre and two of 
his young friends had planned a hunting trip. They 
had felt imprisoned throughout the long winter in 
their palisaded town and they longed to be as free 
as the wild geese now streaming northward toward 
the Arctic. 

Dressing themselves in their lightest garments 
(that they “might be the nimbler”*®) these three 
now emerged through a gate in the high wall. They 
were well armed with fowling guns and pistols, 
powder and shot. And they agreed unanimously 
that they would die together rather than abandon 
one another to the Mohawks, “an enemy the cruelest 


that ever was uppon the face of the Earth.” 


° All the direct quotations from Pierre Esprit Rad- 
isson are to be found in his autobiographical manuscript, 
Voyages. Please see the historical note on page 179. 
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The morning sun glinted on the mile-wide St. 
Lawrence, burnishing the pale green willows along 
its northern shore. The hunters moved cautiously 
upstream toward that widening in the river known 
as Lake St. Peter. One of the boys skirted the woods. 
The other two followed the bank of the meandering 
river. They were alert not only for mallards and 
geese, but also for Mohawk warriors, who “approach 
like foxes, pounce like lions, and disappear like 
birds.” 

A mile above the village they came upon a cattle 
herder who advised them to be constantly on their 
guard, since he had often discovered “a multitude 
of people” rising suddenly from the earth. Thus 
warned, the boys primed their pistols, and loaded 
one of the guns with heavier shot. If they were 
ambushed they would fight, but Pierre had also 
decided to accept the outcome of that skirmish, 
since no man can long evade “the destinies of the 
heavens.” 

It was a beautiful morning to go hunting. Ducks 
whirred up from the reedy margins of the river. 
Geese, in great wedges, trumpeted their lonely cry 
— the very spirit of spring and of adventure. But 
the shooting was so excellent that the other boys 


were soon satisfied and wished to return. Pierre, 


however, laughed at his companions and called 
them frightened children. Already they had for- 
gotten their mutual pledge of standing together. As 
the two turned back to the village, Pierre continued 


alone, following the shore of Lake St. Peter, which 
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was alive with noisy, sportive waterfowl. In time 
his load grew too heavy, so he hid part of his game 
in a hollow tree. He continued to carry, however, 
three geese, ten ducks, one crane, and some teal. 

In the joy of his hunting, Pierre had all but for- 
gotten the Mohawks. He was tired but contented 
as he wandered homeward through the April after- 
noon. How he would taunt his frightened com- 
panions when next he saw them! Young and care- 
free, he strode along the shore. 

Nearing the spot where he had left his friends, 
Pierre thought he heard a faint sound in the woods. 
Checking his guns, he found that one of his pistols 
was wet. He discharged it, then carefully reloaded. 
Entering the woods, Pierre moved silently through 
the shadows, his nerves as taut as a Mohawk bow- 
string. 

After some thirty paces he began to believe that 
his fears were groundless. Apparently there were 
no Indians hiding here. But how little this French 
boy knew of woodcraft! He emerged again on the 
riverbank, determined to have one more shot at a 
flock of ducks tipping and preening in the marshy 
outlet of a stream. 

The birds were fortunate, for Pierre never did 


fire that shot among them. Instead, he all but 
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stumbled over the naked, scalped, and bloody 
bodies of his two friends. 

At this moment his nose began to bleed, another 
crimson warning of the “yeare and a half of hazards 
and of miseryes’ which loomed ahead. Immediately 
some twenty or thirty Mohawk heads arose from the 
tall grass. Pierre must pass through their midst, or 
flee for the woods. Bronze and cruel in the late 
afternoon sun shone the faces of the most ferocious 
wilderness warriors on the North American con- 
tinent. 

Pierre was a boy of spirit. As this “multitude of 
dogges, or rather devils” leaped from ambush, he 
rammed a heavy ball into his muzzle-loader. Mo- 
hawk bullets began to whistle around him, and he 
returned the fire, first with his fowling piece then 
with his pistols. Before he could reload, the savages 
were swarming over him. They wrenched away his 
guns and threw him to the ground, screeching with 
fierce pleasure. Strangely, however, they did not 
strike him with either fist or tomahawk. “Laughing 
and howling like as many wolves,” they danced 
around their victim, stripping him naked to the 
river wind. He had become a prisoner of the 
Mohawks. 


Journey to the Mohawk Country 


Z 


Spring, 1652 


Tue PRISONER was young. New France was young. 
And both had made the same mistake. They had 
underestimated the menace of the Iroquois. It would 
take all the wit and courage of the French colony 
and of this French boy to survive the vengeance of 
this league of Indian nations whose forest empire 
stretched completely across what is now the State 
of New York and, by conquest, far to the north, 
south, and west. 

Pierre knew that upon reaching the Mohawk 
village he would probably be tortured and perhaps 
burned at the stake. But if this were the intention 
of his captors, their present actions were odd indeed. 
They had killed and scalped his two companions, 
but they seemed strangely friendly in their treat- 
ment of Pierre. Most of his clothes were soon re- 


turned to him. And although a rope was tied 
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around his waist, he was not mistreated by the 
warriors who guarded him. 

Some miles away, where the elm-bark canoes had 
been hidden, the Indians prepared their camp for 
the night, making crude shelters, and lighting fires 
to cook their meat and corn meal. Evidently they 
had not recently killed fresh game, for the meat 
was partly spoiled. However, they gave Pierre the 
freshest portions they could find. Meanwhile they 
combed his hair, greased him from head to foot, 
painted his face with brilliant colors, and gave him 
a red blanket so threadbare that in looking through 


it at the star-spangled sky he “might have counted 


the starrs.” He must have been both healthy and 
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courageous, for he promptly fell asleep, and slum- 
bered soundly until awakened. 

As the morning sun slanted through the great 
forest bordering the St. Lawrence, Pierre recon- 
sidered his plight. One moment he despaired, and 
the next, took a little hope. Young Radisson always 
endeavored to keep his spirits high, “though half 
dead” with fright. He was determined not to let 
his captors realize his fear, and this courage in turn 
seemed to please the fearless warriors who held 
him captive. 

Pierre was tied to the thwart of one of the thirty, 


seven canoes which were now launched in the quiet 


water of Lake St. Peter. From the prows of two 
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of these canoes floated the scalps of his two com- 
panions, fastened like bloody little flags to willow 
wands. Singing their songs of victory the Mohawks 
headed upstream against the sluggish current until 
at sunset they reached the low-lying islands at the 
upper end of Lake St. Peter where they again dis- 
embarked. Here were to be found moose, beaver, 
and “wild Cowes” (a name Radisson used to de- 
scribe almost any four-footed mammal with horns 
and hoofs). 

Now for the first time Pierre heard the happy 
word chagon, which in the Mohawk tongue means 
“be cheerful” or “be merry.” As they greased him 
with bear oil, and painted him afresh, they cried 
“Chagon! Chagon!” And as they tied his hair with 
a red leather thong to make him still more hand- 
some, they cried “Chagon!” again. Finally they 
untied the rope around his waist and began to teach 
him their language, taking great pains to inform 
him of the correct pronunciation of every word. 

During the third, fourth, and fifth days of his 
captivity, they stayed on the islands in the St. 
Lawrence, hunting and feasting. On the sixth day 
they again embarked and turned up the Richelieu 
River which enters the St. Lawrence from the south 


at this point. Except for the rapids midway up 
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its course, this is a quiet river flowing between low 
banks, making it an easy waterway. This was the 
perfect place to teach Pierre an art he had never 
mastered — that of paddling a canoe. His Mohawk 
companion was very patient, and soon young Radis- 
son was demonstrating the natural aptitude he even- 
tually showed for all woodcraft, and was paddling 
with tireless strokes, almost as skillfully as his 
canoemate. 

Along the Richelieu they were joined by other 
war parties with their prisoners. Pierre was given 
a Mohawk haircut. An Indian maiden presented 
him with a bracelet of beads. He was again greased 
and smeared with red and black war paint. Then 
they brought Pierre a tin mirror. When he saw 
himself “all in a pickle,” he says he might have 
fallen in love with his savage image, had he not 
been taught to “shun the sin of pride.” His sense of 
humor was returning, and with it his hope. 

At three o'clock one afternoon they came to the 
roaring rapids, around which they portaged. Next 
morning they floated gently into Lake Champlain, 
one of the most beautiful bodies of fresh water in 
North America. 

Very few white men had seen this lake, named 


for the founder of New France. It was here that 
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Champlain, with Indian allies, had incurred the 
undying hatred of the Iroquois. With two French 
companions he had led an invading army of northern 
Indians. Dressed in his armor, he carried an amaz- 
ing weapon no Iroquois had previously seen. When 
Champlain’s first shot from his heavily loaded arque- 
bus echoed through the hills, three of the four 
bullets found their mark. Two Iroquois chieftains 
were instantly killed, and a lesser warrior was 
wounded. The French leader had won a battle, 
but had started a war which was to last for more 
than a century and a half. 

Forty-three years had passed since Champlain 
had attacked the Iroquois, but the Indians still re- 
membered and still vowed to destroy every village 
in New France. 

And so, in a sense, Radisson was a victim of 
Champlain’s rash challenge to the powerful Five 
nations of the Iroquois. 

As they now entered Lake Champlain, Pierre 
saw for the first time this silver pencil of water 
which extends for 107 miles and, with Lake George’ 
gives ready passage to canoes and larger craft from 
the St. Lawrence southward to the Hudson. Here 
indeed was the ancient warpath, long traveled by 


the Iroquois and their enemies the Algonquins — a 
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waterway which would later be used by the French 
colonists in their attacks on New England, and by 
the English colonists in their attacks upon New 
France. 

Young Radisson was not far amiss in guessing the 
breadth of Lake Champlain at its widest part — six 
leagues, or about 14 miles. Both he and his Mohawk 
captors were overjoyed to have reached the lake. 
Obviously a celebration was in order. Said Radisson, 
“Our wild people killed 2 Bears, one monstrous like 
for its biggnesse, the other a small one.” It was here 
on a sandy beach that the Mohawks began the tra- 
ditional “purifying ceremony” of any homeward- 
bound party. Stones were heated until they were 
as “redd as fire.” Thick steam was generated in a 
bark enclosure. Then the Indians stripped them- 


selves and, howling as though the “devil weare 
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there,” dashed into the steam bath where they 
danced, sang, and screamed with delight. One hour 
later they came leaping from the enclosure to throw 
themselves into the chill waters of Lake Champlain. 
Then they feasted lustily on the two bears. And 
Radisson, as hungry as any bear or Mohawk, feasted 
with them. 

How completely secure Pierre now felt may be 
judged by the fact that, when the Iroquois em- 
barked in haste (on rumor that an Algonquin army 
was approaching), the French boy fell peacefully 
asleep in the canoe. He did not awake until morning 
when the canoes, after an all-night paddle, lay 
hidden “in great high rushes.” The Algonquins must 
have proved few or harmless, for the Mohawks now 
proceeded southward without further interruption, 
feasting and celebrating as they carried their pris- 
oners of war toward their home villages. 

At the southern end of the Lake Champlain-— 
Lake George waterway another portage was begun. 
Somewhere in this region, the Mohawks were met 
by twenty women of their tribe who brought fish 
and corn for their returning warriors, and assumed 
the burden of most of the luggage, loading them- 
selves “like mules.” 


At one of the camps along the way, Pierre met 
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with the first unkind treatment he had received since 
his capture. A strong young brave, without provo- 
cation, approached Radisson and struck him a sharp 
blow. Pierre's best friend among the Mohawks gave 
him the sign to strike back, and the fight was on. 
Delighted warriors made a circle around the boys, 
cheering loudly, mostly for Pierre. 

“Wee clawed one another with hands, tooth and 
nailes,’ Radisson was to recall. The Mohawk boy 
was furious because Pierre seemed to be winning 
the fight, so he began kicking him with his moc- 
casins. But Pierre's “French shoes” were harder, 
and the Indian soon gave up “that game.” The 
Mohawk lad grabbed Pierre around the waist, which 
was another mistake, for Pierre was an excellent 
wrestler and threw his assailant over his head and 
flat on his back where he held him until the battlers 
were separated. The Mohawks whooped with joy. 
They gently washed the blood from Pierre's 
scratches, fed him fresh fish, and again combed 
and greased his hair. Although the company re- 
mained for two days in this camp, no one again 
troubled Pierre. 

“Chagon! Chagon!” Be merry, be of good cheer! 
Doubtless many of the prisoners now marching so 
sadly toward the home village of the Mohawks 
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would be tortured and killed. But Pierre, always 
cheerful, had reason to believe he might be saved. 

We may seriously wonder, however, if on the 
last night before reaching the Mohawk town (near 
the present site of Schenectady, New York) Radis- 
son did not lie awake, plagued by fear. He knew 
many words of the Algonquin language, and he 
could understand smatterings of the Mohawk 
tongue. From what he overheard, he knew that 
terrible ordeals awaited the prisoners. 

Returning warriors never spoiled the barbaric 
show by reaching their village in the evening. They 
always waited for the morning sun, so that every 
inhabitant would be on hand to greet the joyous 
war party and to beat the prisoners. The red dawn 
heralded a march of victory for the conquerors. It 
heralded a march of doom for the vanquished. 

Now into view came the palisaded village of 
long, bark-covered houses set amid orchards and 
gardens — a happy sight to the returning Mohawks. 
Outside the palisade they were met by women and 
children whose wild outcries sent the chill of death 
through the veins of the prisoners. Squaws were 
often more cruel than any warrior, and Mohawk 
children invented their own forms of deviltry in 


torturing the unfortunates. Each of these screaming 
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savages was armed with club, whip, or some other 
weapon. 

If Pierre had nourished any hope that he would 
escape lightly, he now had a rude awakening. As 
the villagers formed their double line, Pierre like 
the rest was stripped naked and told by his keeper 
to run the gantlet “as fast as I could drive.” To 
refuse, meant torture and death. To run it swiftly 
and bravely brought a measure of approval from 
these fierce people, who themselves could suffer 
much pain. 

At the last possible moment, when the other 
prisoners were already taking stinging blows, there 
came “a good old woman, and a boy .. . The old 
woman covered me, and the young man tooke me 
by the hand and lead me out of the company . . . 
Then they brought me into their Cottage. There the 
old woman shewed me kindnesse. Shee gave me 
to eate.” 

For the moment Pierre was safe, but so great was 
his terror that he could not touch the food placed 
before him. And he had little reason to believe that 
an old Indian woman, no matter how tender her 
compassion, could long save him from the howling 
company of devils now making merry with the other 


prisoners. 


The Pleasures of Being a Mohawk 


3 


Tue Preorte of the Long House were well named. 
Their dwellings (frequently one hundred feet in 
length and up to twenty-four in width) were shaped 
like split barrels, and were roofed with the bark of 
elm or walnut trees. Often the entrance was deco- 
rated with the carving of a bear, wolf, turtle, or 
other totem of the clan. 

Within this forest apartment there were usually 
four fires, placed at regular intervals along a line 
that went down the center of the building. Each 
fire was used by several families. Holes in the roof 
were the only chimneys. Some smoke escaped, but 
more snow and rain came in. On either side of the 
central passageway were the areas assigned to the 
various families. Sometimes coarsely woven mats 
separated these family rooms, but there was little 


privacy. Generally speaking, all lived together in 
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smoky, smelly familiarity, as cozy as a nest of 
squirrels in a hollow tree. 

Pierre, although terrified, noticed every detail 
with bright and curious eyes. His fear increased 
when old men entered and gathered around the fire. 
They smoked their pipes thoughtfully, pondering 
his fate. His life or death depended on the decision 
they would make. 

The Indian woman now arose to make a long 
speech. Pierre could understand a few of the words 
she was saying. She seemed to be pleading with 
these old councilors, telling them that she wanted 
Pierre for a son—that indeed he was a son she 
had lost in a previous war, now returned miracu- 
lously from the dead. She was a Huron woman 
who as a young girl had been captured by the 
Mohawks. And she had served her husband and her 
new tribe well, having brought into this world nine- 
little Mohawks, five girls and four boys. Three of 
the sons had already fallen in battle, fighting for the 
tribe. 

Women were held in respect among the Iroquois. 
They were not only the homemakers, gardeners, 
and mothers of future warriors, they were the true 


heads of the families. Chieftainships went down 
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the mother’s, not the father’s, side of the line, 
descending to a son or brother. Husbands were 
guests of their wives, and although they might be 
great chiefs or sachems, they were tolerated only 
as long as their wives found it convenient. When 
a husband was rejected he went back to his mother’s 
lodge which was his true and permanent home. 

Pierre now realized that his new “mother” was 
begging almost tearfully for his life. He watched 
the expressionless faces of the old men, which for 
a long time appeared as hard as chiseled granite. 
But now one of the battle-scarred warriors seemed 
to smile faintly, and in another moment all were 
shouting in unison, “Ho, ho,” meaning “Yes, yes,” 
it is good, we agree! Pierre could scarcely believe 
his excellent fortune. He would live! He would not 
be tortured. Far away, through the smoky long- 
house, he could see the sunshine pouring in through 
the door. 

His “mother” now began to dance and sing as 
though she were still a young girl. She roasted corn 
in the fire and offered it to all who would eat. From 
one of the racks along the wall she brought Pierre 
a handsome blue blanket, new stockings, and moc- 
casins. She looked carefully through all the seams 


of his clothing for vermin. “And if shee found any 
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lice shee would squeeze them betwixt her teeth.” 

Of the nine papooses born to this Indian woman, 
only three were still alive — a boy of about Pierre’s 
own age who each night slept beside him on one 
of the blanket-covered racks along the wall, and 
two teen-aged daughters who were Pierre’s new 
“sisters.” These girls took an instant liking to their 
French brother and each morning washed his face 
and combed his hair as a dutiful Mohawk sister 
should. 

Pierre was given a small gun, so that he might 
go hunting. Every day he “tooke all the pleasures 
imaginable,” wandering with his brother and sisters 
through the woods, shooting partridges and other 
game, and “playing most part of the day” with his 
Mchawk companions. Whenever he had meat for 
the pot, or any other gift, he brought it to the “good 
old woman” who had become his guardian, his 
“purse-keeper and refuge.” 

Young Radisson was so completely happy that he 
virtually forgot his home on the St. Lawrence. He 
says, I lived 5 weeks without thinking from whence 
I came.” And in that time he learned more about 
the Mohawks and their customs than he could have 
learned about a European nation in as many months. 


Slowly he became a real member of the tribe —a 
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typical example of hundreds of young Frenchmen 
who took to the woods as coureurs de bois,* to live 
a life as wild and free as any Indian. 

One day his new mother asked him if he were 
Afferony — meaning French. 

Pierre answered gently that he was no longer a 
Frenchman but was one of her own nation. 

“Orimha!” cried the old woman (addressing him 
affectionately by the name of her favorite son who 
had been killed on the warpath). Long ago Orimha’s 
soul had taken wing to live among the stars of the 
Milky Way. But now he had returned and was 
sitting beside her. 

“Orimha, my son!” she said. 

Pierre was proud of his new name which in 
Mohawk means stone, or lead. He must be as hard 
as flint, swift as a lead bullet. He realized that now 
he was indeed a member of this Mohawk family, 
and that he must prove worthy of the honor. 

Pierre had seen less of his new father than of 
his mother. But the time had come when by tradi- 
tion the father takes over the ceremonies of adop- 
tion. 


Says Radisson, “My father was a great Captayne 


* Literally, “runners of the woods.” 
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in warrs.” He had been a commander in many 
battles, had destroyed several villages, and had 
“killed 19 men with his owne hands, whereof he 
was marked [on] his right thigh for as many [as] 
he killed.” He carried the deep scars of two bullets 
and seven arrows, and had once been run through 
the shoulder with a lance. Although he was sixty 
years old he was still tall, upright, and agile, “of 
an excellent witt for a wild man.” 

This captain loved his Huron wife tenderly. He 
was delighted to adopt Pierre, and now prepared 
a magnificent feast to celebrate the occasion. Three 
hundred Mohawks were invited. 

On the morning of the great day, Pierre’s sisters 
washed and combed him. His mother gave him new 
clothes, two necklaces of beads, and a handsome 
red and blue cape. The sisters added bracelets for 
his arms and garters for his legs, all of intricate 
beadwork. Pierre’s brother carefully painted his 
face, tied his scalp lock with strings of beads, and 
put eagle feathers in his hair. Then his father pre- 
sented the two finest gifts of all—a necklace so 
long it hung almost to his feet, and a sharp new 
hatchet to carry in his hand. 

Pierre was deeply moved! But it did occur to 


him that, weighted down with all this new finery, 
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he would find it hard to defend himself if attacked. 

Now the moment was at hand for the proud old 
man to make his speech. Standing before his many 
guests, his voice rang out through the village. Now 
and then he glanced at his new son and spoke his 
name, “Orimha.” Finally the speech came to a 
close and Pierre’s father snatched up a hatchet and 
broke a clay pot full of cagamite — which is corn- 
meal mush boiled with meat or fish. This was 
always the gesture which followed a brave and 
warlike speech. And Pierre understood that he was 
now the captain’s son in peace or in war, and that 
much would be expected of him in the future. 

As the village resounded with the cheers and 
wild songs of the assembled guests, a company of 
young men came, bearing large platters of meat — 
roasted oriniacke (which means moose ) and flavor- 
some castors (which are beaver). Then came great 
haunches of venison garnished with wild flowers. 
There were many pots of cagamite flavored with 
bear's grease. And these were but a few of the 
dishes prepared by the Mohawks, who loved squash, 
beans, nuts, berries, and popcorn sweetened with 
maple syrup. Pierre, who had a Mohawks appetite 
and a Frenchman’s love of good cooking, did full 


justice to the meal. 
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“Chagon, Orimha!” cried all the guests. “Be 


merry, Pierre!” 


Several days after the feast, three of Orimha’s 
acquaintances proposed a hunting trip eastward and 
northward into the Lake George-Lake Champlain 
country. With some difficulty they persuaded his 
Indian mother to allow him to leave the village. At 
last she gave her consent. She handed Pierre his 
gun, a sack of corn meal, and three new pairs of 
moccasins which she had sewn. Pierre’s brother 
did not make this journey, but his two sisters accom- 
panied him for several miles, carrying his light 
burdens for him. Then they turned sadly homeward 
while the four boys went on together. 

At last they came to a small river. Pierre, who 
had never before seen a canoe constructed, was 
astonished at the speed with which the three young 
Mohawks stripped an elm tree of its bark, and 
fashioned this unbroken sheath into a canoe large 
enough to float all four of them safely down the 
river. 

Some distance along this waterway they found 
fresh deer tracks. Two of the Mohawks circled back 
through the woods to drive the game toward the 


water. Radisson was again surprised by the skill 
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of the Indians. They had soon driven the deer 
into the river where it was quickly killed. Game 
was relatively scarce in the Mohawk country, but 
here in the mountains, wild animals were plentiful. 
Within a few hours this party of young hunters had 
also killed three bears and a beaver. They were 
delighted with such spectacular success. “How 
did wee rejoice to see that killed which would make 
the kettle boyle. After we have eaten, wee slept.” 

The hunting was superb, but there was always 
danger in this region of blundering into Algonquins, 
the ancient enemies of the Mohawks, who also 
hunted in these hills. Indeed on the following day 
they heard “a wild man singing,” and looked to their 
guns. The “wild man” was an Algonquin as they 
had feared, but, apparently a harmless one. They 
knew him well, for he had been captured some 
years before by the Mohawks and was now so 
thoroughly trusted that he was allowed to hunt by 
himself far from the Mohawk towns. Had they 
known this Algonquin better they would never have 
felt such trust. 

Their new companion had been in fruitless and 
angry pursuit of a bear, a wily beast that had killed 
both of his hunting dogs. Now he was ready to 
give up the chase and share the bag of the Mohawk 
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party, which on this day consisted of one bear, two 
deer, and two mountain lions — more than enough 
meat to make any “kettle boyle.” 

While the Mohawks cooked dinner, the Algonquin 
spoke to Radisson in his native Indian tongue, a 
language both could understand, but which the 
Mohawks could not. It was swiftly evident that he 
was not the subdued captive he was thought to be. 
He reminded Pierre of the St. Lawrence valley, 
where he too had lived — of Three Rivers and of 
Quebec. He asked young Radisson if he did not 
wish to see his own people once again. 

Do you not love the French? the Algonquin 
asked. 

Do you not love the Algonquins? Pierre countered 
by way of reply. 

Two homesick young men, both captives of the 
Mohawks, sighed as they gazed into the fire, think- 
ing of home and family and their own people. 
Pierre's mind raced northward through the forest 
to the village of Three Rivers where his true father 
Pierre, his mother Madeleine, and his two sisters 
must even at this moment be grieving for him. 
Doubtless the Jesuit priests had said many a mass 
for his soul since he had disappeared. He thought 
of the pleasant little houses with candlelight shining 


from the windows. His Mohawk companions now 


seemed wild men indeed, sworn enemies of his own 
people, the French. 

“Brother, cheare up,” said the Algonquin. “Lett 
us escape, the 3 rivers are not farre off.” 

Radisson explained that his comrades would never 
permit him to escape. But the Algonquin was not 
convinced. Did Pierre wish to be a slave forever? 
Would he never again return to the French “where 


there was good bread to be eaten’? 
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Pierre could smell that fresh-baked French bread. 
And certainly he did not wish to be a slave forever. 
He began to listen more intently, now, to his new 
friend the Algonquin, pressing him with ever 
stronger arguments. 

“Feare not,” said the Algonquin. “[We] shall kill 
them all 3 this night when they will bee a sleepe, 
which will be an easy matter with their owne 
hatchetts.” 

It was true that the Mohawks had pledged them- 
selves to wipe out every village in New France, and 
for many years had killed, scalped, and tortured. 
Pierre could not deny that the very Indians who 
had adopted him “weare mortall enemys to my 
country, that had cutt the throats of so many of 
my relations, burned and murdered them.” To 
destroy his three companions was a mortal sin. But 
if they lived, might they not one day slay scores of 
innocent French villagers? 

And so at last Pierre gave the Algonquin his dark 
promise! 

The Mohawks, busy with the cooking and other 
camp chores, had paid little attention to Pierre and 
his new friend. Now they asked idly what the two 
had been talking about. Shifting to the Mohawk 
tongue, the Algonquin concocted a likely story 
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which satisfied the Mohawks completely, and the 
five hungry young men now ate their fill of venison, 
bear, and mountain lion. 

The Mohawks went to sleep “without care,” their 
weapons leaning against nearby trees, and the sing- 
ing silence of the summer night settled over the 
peaceful camp. Soon, however, the Algonquin 
nudged Pierre to be certain that he was awake. 

The fire had burned so low that the Algonquin 
was merely a darker shadow under the encircling 
pines. Swiftly he moved the guns and other weapons 
far to one side. Then, handing Radisson a sharp 
hatchet and taking one for himself, he gave 
whispered instructions. 

Pierre was sad to “do them mischif that never did 
me any. But thinking again of the cruelties of the 
Mohawk nation, he “began the Execution.” All 
three of the victims were soon dead. To Pierre’s 
dismay, the Algonquin insisted upon taking their 
scalps. The bodies were thrown into the water. 

Selecting what guns, ammunition, and food they 
needed, Radisson and the Algonquin launched the 
canoe and traveled all night without resting. In 
the early morning they landed beside a smooth 
ledge of rock and carried their canoe and equip- 


ment some one hundred paces into the woods 
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where they stayed “most sadly all that day.” It was 
raining, so they crouched beneath their overturned 
boat for shelter. They were tormented by the 
mosquitoes. But Pierre was suffering from a tor- 
ment which was worse. He was, after all, a French 
boy brought up in the Catholic Church, and he was 
beset by pangs of conscience. 

He had recently thought of himself as a Mohawk 
—and a Mohawk of that era killed with joy, not 
with sorrow. But Pierre found no joy whatsoever 
in his deed. Perhaps he remembered now the com- 
mandment “Thou shalt not kill.” 

For the next fourteen nights they fled, pushing 
their little craft ever northward at night, and hiding 
each day in the wooded hills. Lake George, Lake 
Champlain, and the Richelieu River slipped beneath 
their elm-bark canoe, until at last they reached the 
St. Lawrence at the upper end of Lake St. Peter — 
the same body of water that had seen Pierre’s cap- 
ture only a few months before. 

On that last night they traveled until four in 
the morning, then hid the boat as usual and slept 
briefly. Radisson, wearier and wiser than the Algon- 
quin, had suggested that they sleep all day as had 
been their custom and make the last lap of the 


journey to Three Rivers in the safety of the night. 
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But the Algonquin, eager to rejoin his people, soon 
nudged Pierre into consciousness, “saying it was 
high time that we might, by day, come to our 
dwelling.” 

Pierre spoke of lurking Iroquois who always 
haunted this part of the St. Lawrence. But the 
Indian was scornful, insisting there was nothing to 
fear. He called Pierre a coward. “Take courage, 
man, he said; and with this he picked up his gun 
and some of the equipment and started for the 
shore. 

Young Radisson, with great reluctance, prepared 
to accompany him. 

In a short time the canoe was loaded and 
launched. “The watter very calme and cleare. No 
liklyhood of any storme.” Therefore they decided 
to risk crossing eight miles of open water. The far 
shore seemed to promise security. Soon they would 
be within the protecting palisade, among the steep- 
roofed houses, safely at home in Three Rivers! 
Pierre could visualize his mother’s face as he stepped 
through the door. 

Looking far up the lake, however, Radisson now 
saw in the distance “a black shaddow.” The Indian 
lifted himself in the canoe and shaded his eyes. 
Nothing but a flock of wild geese, he assured Pierre. 
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All too soon both were aware of their costly error. 
These were no wild geese bearing swiftly down 
upon them. 

Turning back toward the shore they had so re- 
cently left, they paddled with all their skill and 
strength, and for their very lives. But those who 
pursued were even swifter. Before Pierre and the 
Indian could reach dry land they were panting with 
exertion. As the Mohawks closed in upon them, 
the Algonquin threw the three incriminating scalps 
into the water where they floated lightly, perfect 
evidence of their crime. The infuriated Mohawks 
now increased their speed. 

The shore was so near that they could see “the 
bottom of the watter, but yett too deepe to step 
in.” The woods were waiting to hide them, but now 
the Mohawks were within musket shot. 

Bullets began to sing over the surface of Lake 
St. Peter as those “cruel inhumans” opened fire. 
Every moment Pierre expected to feel the impact 
of a fatal ball. Two bullets immediately killed the 
Algonquin who now slumped over his paddle. Once 
again destiny had been kind to Radisson — or was 
it kind? Surrounded by the Mohawk canoes, Pierre 


again became a prisoner of the Iroquois. This time 
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he could scarcely expect a reprieve from torture 
and death. 

The angry savages stripped him naked and gave 
him “great blowes with their fists.” Despite the 
swarms of mosquitoes on that marshy shore, they 
tied him hand, foot, and hair. So began the “miseries 
and calamities” of his painful trip homeward to the 
Mohawk town where so recently he had been 
the pampered pet of his adopted family and of the 


entire village. 


On Trial for His Life 


4 


Summer, 1652 


Tue voyace was a dark dream of suffering. To 
the rhythm of the paddles, the prisoners sang their 
doleful death songs. Eleven or twelve scalps floated 
like ragged banners from the prows of the canoes. 

During all that journey Pierre found but one 
friend, an old man to whom he told a calculated 
tale concerning the death of the three Mohawks. 
He said that the Algonquin had crept upon their 
camp by night, stealthily executing his sleeping 
companions, and awakening Pierre. Young Radis- 
son insisted that he had been forced by the Algon- 
quin to flee with him in his canoe. There was no 
living witness to refute this story, and to some 
extent the old man seemed to believe it. Pierre 
decided to improve upon this alibi for future use 
—thus perhaps saving his miserable life. 

When the war party came near the home village, 


Pierre realized that this time there would be no 
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pity, “no help, no remedy.” He had assisted in the 
killing of three young braves, and their relatives 
would be savagely eager to torture Pierre. Again 
the Mohawks lined up with their cruel weapons, and 
this time Pierre knew that he could scarcely hope 
to be saved from running the gantlet. 

However, as he was staggering through the hail 
of blows, amid the moaning of the other prisoners 
and the joyful cries of the villagers, he suddenly saw 
before him his Indian mother, his tall stern father, 
and his two Indian sisters. 

His mother pushed through the crowd, crying 
out his name, and pulled him from the line. 

“Courage, son, said his grim father, as Pierre 
was led to his own lodge, surrounded by his Mohawk 
family. 

There in the long house by the family fire, they 
dressed his slight wounds while his father said, with 
more tenderness than anger: You senseless one! 
You were my son, but you have made yourself my 
enemy, You do not love your mother. You would 
even kill your father by such behavior. 

“Orimha! Orimha!” murmured his mother. 

“Conharrassan, said the father, addressing one 
of his daughters, “give him to eate.” 

Radisson’s “heart shook with trembling and 
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feare.” He was too terrified to have much appetite. 
However, he knew that in all countries, courage is 
approved and cowardice scorned. So Pierre ate his 
food, and told his tale of the Algonquin who had 
slain his three companions while he slept. All were 
silent as they listened to the story that might yet 
save Orimha’s life. 

His family might be sympathetic and believing, 
but the rest of the village was bent upon revenge. 
There now came crowding into the long house “a 
great number of armed men’ to drag him away to 
the torture scaffold. And although his mother and 
his sisters wailed, and his father tried to reason with 
these men, it was to little avail. 

No page should be stained with the tortures 
which Radisson endured for the next two and one- 
half days. It may only be said that his suffering was 
lighter than that of other doomed wretches among 
the prisoners. “The clawes of those wolves” had 
indeed been sharpened to slash the French and 
Hurons whom they had captured. In general the 
old women and children were eventually slain, while 
a few of the younger men and women were saved 
to become part of the Mohawk tribe. This was not 
because of pity, but because the Iroquois were 


greatly in need of strong slaves and braves to take 
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the place of their own warriors killed in battle. 

It has been pointed out that no race or nation is 
without cruelty, and that Europeans of this period 
often tortured and burned men and women for 
political or religious reasons. Even the Puritans of 
New England were not above hanging poor old 
women they called “witches.” However, seldom in 
the history of the savage human race have such 
diabolical scenes been enacted as those which might 
be witnessed year after year in the Iroquois villages. 
Those prisoners who survived were usually mutilated 
for life. 

Pierre's torments were slightly lessened by three 
factors: by a rain which drove away most of his 
tormentors at the height of their frenzy; by a few 
hours of much-needed rest on the first and second 
nights when he was temporarily taken down from 
the scaffold; but, most of all, by the constant and 
loving ministrations of his family who hovered over 
him and dressed his wounds as they were inflicted. 
His Indian mother brought him food and water 
and words of sympathy and cheer. 

At high noon of the third day he was carried down 
from the scaffold more dead than alive, and was 
taken before a council of sixty old men who sat 


smoking their pipes in meditation. Pierre, who was 
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still bound with leather thongs, sat within the circle, 
where, for an endless half hour, there was utter 
silence. Dazed with fever and pain, the prisoner 
scarcely cared whether he lived or died. 

But a small flame of hope was lighted when his 
Indian brother came into the council room wearing 
new buckskin garments and many beads. And the 


flame burned brighter when the great chief who 
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was his father entered, carrying a handsome peace 
pipe in his hand and, over his shoulder, something 
very precious to all Indians — a medicine bag filled 
with magic wonders. 

Pierre knew the worship accorded to the contents 
of these medicine bags, and realized that he must 
in no way anger the mighty powers enclosed within 
the buckskin pouch. For here were gathered “all 
the things in the world . . . the sun, and moone, 
and the heavans, and consequently all the earth.” 
Young Radisson knew that in reality the bag con- 
tained “nothing but tobacco and roots.to heale 
some wounds...” plus bones of dead relatives and 
dried heads of wolves and squirrels. Also here was 
tobacco to toss as a sacrifice upon the fire. 

But the French boy did not underestimate the 
importance of this bag of bones and tobacco. Life 
or death, peace or war, prosperity or famine resided 
in this sack which hung over his tall father’s shoul- 
der. Doubtless it contained his own fate also. 

The speechmaking, singing, and dancing which 
his Indian mother had performed to save his life 
when he had first come to this village in the spring 
were as nothing compared to the heroic efforts his 
family now offered. In the first instance he had been 


an innocent captive taken while hunting ducks near 
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Three Rivers. Now he was the strongly suspected 
murderer of his three Mohawk companions. Not 
many believed the story circulating by gossip about 
the town — that it was indeed the Algonquin who 
had killed the hunting party. 

A number of other prisoners, including several 
children, were judged before Pierre came to trial. 
Some were given their lives, to become slaves of 
the Mohawks. Others were casually killed by the 
blow of a tomahawk. Which of these fates awaited 
Pierre? 

Young Radisson’s case was the last to be con- 
sidered, probably because it was the most serious. 
The sides of the long house had been removed so 
that hundreds of villagers could watch the dramatic 
trial which would determine life or sudden death 
for Orimha. 

Now Pierre’s old straight-limbed father arose, 
casting aside most of his clothing in pledge of his 
great and naked sincerity. He spoke passionately 
for over an hour, often using the Mohawk word for 
“Algonquin, the villain whom he pictured as the 
real criminal in this tragedy. The great chief 
worked himself into such a pitch of emotion that he 
seemed half mad. His eyes were “hollow in his 


head.” 
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Except for warfare, there was nothing the Iroquois 
liked better than oratory. And they were now hear- 
ing a powerful oration —a veritable torrent of 
words, pouring like Niagara itself —the plea of a 
deeply respected father for his adopted son. 

Exhausted from his effort, the old chief now sat 
down, and into the somber circle of the court moved 
an old woman — Orimha’s Indian mother. She 
had borne and raised many Mohawk children. She 
was the wife of the chief who had spoken. And 
she was bedecked in her finest garments and carried 
two great strings of wampum beads. Hours could 
be spent in shaping and polishing a single bead, 
and these necklaces represented months and per- 
haps years of patient labor. 

One string of beads she put tenderly around the 
neck of her thong-bound Orimha. The other she 
placed at the feet of the old men who would decide 
his fate. Then she burst into song and began her 
dance. For her son, who had been returned to her 
from the warrior’s pathway through the stars, she 
would dance and sing as never before in her life. 
When her melody had died away in the silence of 
that savage court, she left the council chamber. 

Pierre's Indian brother next arose and, holding 


his hatchet in his hand, sang a military song. Havy- 
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ing finished, he too departed. 

To sum up the arguments, Pierre’s father again 
arose, and sang his proud concluding plea to all 
assembled. But would all this dancing, singing, 
speechmaking, and gift-giving purchase his life, 
Pierre wondered! Indian faces are usually immo- 
bile. But Pierre thought he had detected a gradual 
softening of those grim masks encircling his place 
of judgment. At last his father came to him, re- 
moved his wampum necklace, and placed it with 
the other beads at the feet of the old men. Then 
he cut the leather cords that bound him. 

Said Radisson, “The joy that I receaved att that 
time was incomparable, for suddenly all my paines 
and griefs ceased.” 

“Chagon, Orimha,” said the father. “Be cheerful, 
my son!” 

Pierre was asked to sing, which he did with a 
full heart — any French song that came to mind. 
And, like his Indian family, he gave his utmost to | 
the performance. The prodigal son had returned 
and was forgiven. Wild now were the happy cries 
of the whole multitude. Pierre was again the 
pampered guest of the Mohawk village. Singing and 
dancing, the family went home to the happiest meal 


in many a moon. 


On the Warpath 


D 


1652-1653 


No ramity could have shown more tenderness 
toward a son than did these Mohawks toward 
Pierre. His mother cleansed the boy’s sores and 
wounds. His father searched the woods for the 
proper medicinal roots and herbs, which his sisters 
chewed into a fibrous paste and his mother applied 
as poultices. Soon the swelling and pain were largely 
gone. However, it was an entire month before he 
could walk. 

The autumn and early winter passed pleasantly. 
No one threatened to injure him. Pierre went hunt- 
ing as before, and attended many military feasts 
and war dances where impassioned warriors drama- 
tized their deeds of daring in the flickering firelight. 
Their shadowy enemies in all these dances were the 
hated Algonquins, the pale-skinned French, the de- 
feated Hurons, and the mysterious Nation of the 


Cat — better known as the Eries — who lived to 
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the west, and who alone of all these tribes used 
poisoned arrows, from which a single scratch often 
meant lingering death. 

To an ever greater degree Pierre was becoming 
a true Mohawk, and a worthy son of his fighting 
father. He heard that bold captain exhort the young 
men to revenge themselves upon all these enemies. 
Orimha, the adopted son, deeply desired to please 
this father whom he so much admired. He wanted 
also to please his loving mother. But how could he 
please them both when one desired nothing but war 
while the other desired nothing but peace? 

Once, when his father was in a genial mood, 
Pierre asked him: 

“What am I?” 

And his father answered: 

“You are an Iroquois like myself.” 

“Lett me revenge my kindred,” said Pierre. “... I 
am your son.” 

At this the old warrior cried out with joy, saying: 

“Have great courage, Son Orimha, thy brother 
died in the warrs not in the Cabban, he was of a 
courage not of a woman. I goe to avenge his death, 
If I die. avenge you mine.” 

But his mother grieved. She was opposed to send- 


ing this new son into battle. Three previous sons 
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had been sacrificed to enemy arrows, including her 
beloved Orimha, for whom Pierre had been re- 
named. 

“You will be lost in the woods,” she said. “Wait 
until next year, Son, Orimha.” 

But the will of the father prevailed. Pierre was 
now in honor bound to take up the hatchet, break 
the customary kettle, and start westward against 
the Nation of the Cat while the father himself, lead- 
ing another party, would go east and north against 
the Algonquins and the French. 

In the late winter, when the first sap began to run 
in the sugar-maple trees, but while snow still cov- 
ered the ground, the final preparations were made 
for the spring warfare. Pierre and his Mohawk 
brother were part of a band of ten which was led 
by a gallant young commander who was but twenty 
years of age. This leader promised the old chief to 
stand with his two sons, and die with them if need 
be. A bear had been killed, and was now served at 
the final military feast for the departing boys. 

Meanwhile, the women had carefully prepared 
the packs. Orimha’s mother was heartbroken to see 
her last two sons leaving for war. Their sisters wept, 
but again accompanied them for many miles. Slaves 


carried the packs. 
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For several days they moved westward on snow- 
shoes along a path which approximates the present 
New York Throughway — up the Mohawk River 
valley and across the Finger Lakes region. Every 
step of this journey was on Iroquois soil, the fertile, 
well-defended homeland of the great Indian con- 
federation. In this “Long House,” whose roof was 
the starry sky and whose walls were the hills and 
forests, lived the five great tribes of the Iroquois 
in the following order from east to west: Mohawks, 
Oneidas, Onondagas, Cayugas, and Senecas. And it 
was through the hospitable villages of these five 
nations that Pierre and his companions progressed 
on their way toward the hostile Nation of the Cat. 

At each town they were warmly welcomed and 
feasted — sometimes as often as nine or ten times 
in a single day. After leaving Mohawk territory they 
stayed for two days with the Oneidas, lingered four 
days with the Onondagas, celebrated for two more 
days with the Cayugas, and stopped with the Sen- 
ecas for a night. They were fed roast bear meat, 
venison, and particularly eels, always considered a 
delicacy by the Iroquois. And they were encour- 
aged and inspired to deeds of bravery by orators 
in every village. Pierre began to understand why 


the Iroquois were almost constantly victorious. Hav- 
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ing agreed upon a lasting peace among themselves, 
they presented a united front to all their enemies. 

After leaving the last Seneca village behind them, 
they continued westward toward Lake Erie in 
search of the foe. The slaves were sent back, and 
the Mohawk war party now assumed their own bur- 
dens for the hard, dangerous journey ahead. Be- 
cause their hosts had provided them with every 
need, not one member of the war party had as yet 
opened his pack. Radisson now unlaced the sur- 
prise package which his Indian mother had so care- 
fully prepared, and found within: six pounds of 
gunpowder, more than fifteen pounds of bullets and 
shot, two shirts, a cap, eight pairs of new leather 
moccasins, buckskin for an extra pair of breeches, 
and one thousand wampum beads, plus ropes for 
tying prisoners. In addition each young man had 
a gun, a hatchet, and a dagger. 

Trudging through melting snow while carrying 
these packs was strenuous labor. Soon they were as 
lean as hungry hounds — hard young warriors on a 
difficult trail over hills and rivers leading deep into 
enemy country. 

The contingent now consisted of eleven — an ad- 
ditional volunteer having joined them somewhere 


along the way. This little raiding party was moving 
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against an entire small nation — the Eries or Cats — 
but they appear to have felt entirely confident of 
success. The purpose of the raid may have seemed 
vague to Radisson and his companions, but was 
probably well understood by Pierre's Mohawk father 
and other wise old men of the confederation. 

The Iroquois were a trading people dealing 
mostly with the Dutch. To maintain themselves in 
their own country where beaver skins were scarce, 
they devised the bold and desperate plan of destroy- 
ing every other Indian nation in the vast area which 
contributed to the French fur trade along the St. 
Lawrence. Thus, a few years earlier, they had 
crossed Lake Erie and virtually exterminated the 
Huron nation then living in what would later be 
called the Province of Ontario. They had also deci- 
mated and terrified the Algonquins living to the 
north and east of Iroquois country. They were plan- 
ning, eventually, to destroy every Frenchman in 
North America. 

To the eleven young braves now entering the land 
of the Eries the present foray may have seemed 
merely another spring war excursion. Actually it 
was a probing expedition foreshadowing a major 
invasion which in the next year was virtually to wipe 


out the entire Erie nation. 
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It is impossible to follow in exact detail the trip of 
the war party into the enemy region, but appar- 
ently most of the action was confined to the present 
state of Ohio. Upon reaching a river too deep to 
wade, the Iroquois built three canoes of walnut 
bark and presumably followed the southern coast- 
line of Lake Erie, turning up various inlets. To add 
to the joys of these young savages, spring now burst 
upon the land. 

“There was such a thawing that made the litle 
brookes flow like rivers, which made us imbarque 
to wander that sweet sea. The weather lovely, the 
wind fayre, and nature satisfied.” They sang and 
played like children, forgetting the winter snows 
and hardships of the trail. For six days they pro- 
ceeded westward along Lake Erie in their small 
canoes, resting on the shore at night. 

Happy boys — singing and playing; but murder- 
ous young men, eager to kill and loot and scalp. 
Savages, with the hot blood of spring running 
strongly in their veins. 

They now went up a river, hid their boats, and 
prepared for their miniature invasion. They wan- 
dered far overland from this first base and built a 
little fort. Pierre and the youngest of the Mohawks 


were sent forward as spies. In time they sighted the 
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“enemy” — two women, whom Pierre’s Mohawk 
companion wished immediately to kill. (A scalp 
was a scalp to any Mohawk, be it the hair of man, 
woman, or child. ) 

Pierre, who was quick-witted, and perhaps more 
humane than his friend, presented the following 
argument: “Wee are alone, and should [not] runne 
the hazzard of 2 women for to be discovered.” Fur- 
thermore, evening was falling, and it would be best 
to hide here for the night, then return to the camp 
and warn the others that they were now indeed in 
Erie country, with a village somewhere near at hand. 

It would be pleasant to record that during the rest 
of this bloody little campaign, Pierre was always 
able to dissuade his friends from the slaughter of 
women and children. But on one raid after another 
the Mohawks killed Eries of all ages and both sexes. 
They also took prisoners indiscriminately, some- 
times killing them thereafter. During this confused 
going and coming through the woods, the war party 
of the Iroquois had but one fair fight with Eries, 
equal or surpassing them in numbers. In all these 
forays they lost but one of their number, before 
fleeing with their prisoners and booty. 

For the most part, as Radisson himself admits, 


they shot their victims from ambush, then dashed 
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out to scalp them, “like starved doggs or wolves 
devouring those poore creatures.” 

Whether Radisson himself ever scalped a fallen 
foe is questionable. Never in later life did he kill 
except in war. But his share of the scalps taken on 
this excursion was two. And one of the prisoners 
was his — a woman whose life he saved both on the 
trail and after returning to his Mohawk village. The 
total booty of the entire party consisted of five 
prisoners, twenty-two scalps, and such miscellaneous 
plunder as tobacco, beads, deerskins, and other 
small treasures of the country. With these fruits of 
war they retreated to their boats and hastened down 
the river to Lake Erie. 

Once again the party of young warriors was inno- 
cently happy, evidently without remorse for the 
lives they had extinguished. They fished for huge 
sturgeon, hunted deer, and moved at a leisurely pace 
through the advancing spring season. Apparently 
they returned by way of Niagara Falls, for Radisson 
records “many precipices with horrible falling of 
watters.” 

By the time they reached Lake Ontario they were 
safely within Iroquois country and could enjoy 
themselves without fear of enemy ambush. They 


killed many bears and trapped 200 beaver, making 
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leather bottles of some of the beaver skins to carry 
bear oil homeward. At a landing not too far from 
their native village, Mohawk women came to meet 
them and to carry their burdens. Here Radisson 
found his two sisters waiting. They were singing 
with joy to see him safely returned, happier still 
when he gave them the two scalps. The slave 
woman he took home as a present to his Indian 
mother, well aware that she would save the slave 
from torture and would treat her kindly in the years 
to come (as was, indeed, the case). 

All was feasting and dancing in the village. Three 
times Radisson had come to this Mohawk town, 
twice in fear and pain, the third time as a victorious 
warrior returning from battle. The corn was green, 
the venison tender. Everyone brought to Pierre and 
his brother the choicest morsels of food. Wampum 
was heaped upon them. They were conquering 
heroes, and life could not have been more pleasant 
for Orimha as his sisters combed his hair, telling him 


he was strong and brave. 


Safe Haven 


6 


1653-1654 


As WE HAVE previously seen, Radisson, in his first 
attempt to escape, had taken the pathway north- 
ward toward the French settlements on the St. Law- 
rence. He could now be certain that the Mohawks 
would watch him warily if he began looking toward 
Three Rivers. 

There was, however, another opportunity nearer 
at hand. For forty years the Dutch had been trad- 
ing along the Hudson River. Their outpost at Fort 
Orange, where Albany now stands, was a short 
journey from the Mohawk village. Pierre had never 
before been trusted to visit the Dutch, but since his 
victorious return from the warpath, his family could 
deny him nothing. 

Off he went one day with several gay young com- 
panions. For trading purposes they carried some 
of the beaver skins they had acquired. This was 


supposedly a peaceful pilgrimage for commercial 
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purposes. But Mohawks were seldom completely 
peaceful. At the first tiny hamlet, these young 
braves took what they wanted from the thrifty 
homes of the plump and placid Dutch, who dared 
not refuse them anything in the way of food and 
drink. 

When they reached Fort Orange, pleasantly sit- 
uated on its hill overlooking the Hudson River, they 
were given any luxury they desired, including 
prunes, raisins, and tobacco — so eager were the 
Dutch for beaver skins! The Mohawks went from 
house to house, singing, shouting, eating, and drink- 
ing. And nothing was done to restrain them. 

The fort was garrisoned with Dutch soldiers, 
among whom was a single Frenchman. This coun- 
tryman of Radisson looked at him closely when they 
met on the street. The soldier was not deceived by 
the boy's Mohawk haircut and war paint. Radisson 
at first denied that he was French, but he had been 
tricked into answering in his native tongue. Deeply 
moved, the soldier, in true French fashion, embraced 
Pierre, and made such a wild outcry of joy that the 
young man thought him “senselesse.” 

Pierre was overcome with embarrassment, and 
was glad for the red war paint that hid his blushes. 


Men and women of the town crowded around him 
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in excitement, vying with each other to see who 
could offer the best food and entertainment. His 
Mohawk companions joined in the fun, following 
him “in a great squadroon through the streets” as 
though he had been some fabulous monster of 
nature. 

Pierre was taken to see the governor, and talked 
with him in French for several hours, telling him of 
the life he had been living. The governor offered to 
ransom Pierre, no matter what the cost. Here was 
his golden opportunity for freedom, and Radisson 
must have been sorely tempted to accept the kind 
offer. 

Why, then, did he refuse? 

For one thing he “loved” his Mohawk family and 
his good life among the Iroquois. Perhaps he was 
fond of some Mohawk girl. Certainly the Indian 
maidens showered him with attention. 

The Dutch, moreover, were Protestants, bitter 
rivals of the French Catholics along the St. Law- 
rence. Possibly Pierre distrusted their motives. 
Then there was the inconvenient fact that if he were 
ransomed at Fort Orange, he would have to travel 
many thousands of miles — all the way to Europe 
and back to the St. Lawrence — to get to his home 


in Three Rivers once again. Between the Dutch 
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settlements and the French on the St. Lawrence 
there was no regular communication, either over- 
land or by coastwise shipping. 

Finally, there was a reason much odder than any 
of the others. Pierre, although but seventeen, had a 
philosophical turn of mind. He believed that he had 
not suffered enough to have earned deliverance 
from his captors. He was, in a sense, doing penance 
for his sins. He felt that there was nothing to be 
gained in striving against his destiny. In a flash of 
insight, Radisson said that he had been “ordained 
by God” to travel to unknown regions and “to dis- 
cover many wild nations.” He would spend the rest 
of his life proving the truth of that prophecy. 

Back in his Mohawk village, however, Pierre be- 
gan to regret the opportunity he had lost. It is true 
that he was again welcomed home with general re- 
joicing. But his recent contact with the clean, well- 
mannered Dutch had reminded him of civilization 
and of his own people on the St. Lawrence. He now 
recalled “the sweet behaviour and mildness of the 
French.” Had he needlessly sentenced himself to 
a life of savagery, dwelling in “a barbarous nation, 
enemy to God and to man’? 

Pierre had an even more pressing reason for wish- 


ing he had accepted the Dutch governor's offer. His 
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Mohawk father had not returned on schedule from 
his campaign against the French. If a French bullet 
had killed his father, Pierre’s present friends, the 
Mohawks, would turn upon him like so many wolves 
seeking easy revenge. Such was the totally illogical 
“logic” of the primitive mind. 

Reconsidering the whole matter, and realizing 
that his life was again in danger, Pierre asked him- 
self if he could reach Fort Orange in a day and a 
night of continuous running. He was in perfect 
physical condition, lean and brown from the war- 
path. Somehow he must trick the Mohawks and 
make a dash for freedom. 

Pierre knew that he was risking his life as he 
dressed for his race against death. He wore no 
beads or other finery — for this might warn the 
villagers. They knew he was vain and would not 
think of trying to escape without his wampum. He 
took no gun, no food, no pack — in short, no out- 
ward evidence of a journey. As he wandered in 
his usual fashion into the nearby woods he was 
equipped with only a hatchet, a knife, and his stout 
heart. 

And here, for once, Radisson gives us a depend- 
able date. “I made my departure,” he says, “att 8 
of the clock in the morning the 29th Obre, 1653.” 
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The forests along the Mohawk River were 
splashed with war paint. The sky was October blue, 
and the air sharp with the promise of frost as Rad- 
isson began his long run down the valley. By day- 
light he dared not follow the well-worn trail to 
Fort Orange, smoothed by the passage of many 
moccasins. Instead he skirted far to one side, using 
the pathways of forest animals, leaping the fallen, 
moss-covered logs and little streams. He ran effort- 
lessly at first, saving his wind, breathing deeply and 
easily, jogging along at a pace he was sure he could 
maintain for hours. Now and then he drank spar- 
ingly from a fern-fringed spring. 

All that day, with scarcely a pause for rest, he 
glided over a carpet of moss, spangled with the 
crimson of maple leaves, and the buckskin yellow 
of the hickories. He was breathing less easily now, 
his heart was pumping more violently and his throat 
was dry. Sometimes he was startled by the move- 
ment of a deer or a squirrel — but none of these 
gentle forest creatures proved to be Mohawk hunt- 
ers or pursuers. 

On into the evening he continued, not stopping 
to eat — for indeed he had no food for this journey. 
As night fell, he dared return to the main trail, and 


his feet, in their moccasins, followed this smooth 
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path through the darkness, the muscles of his tired 
legs working automatically in their fatigue, carrying 
him onward. But even such a well-conditioned 
young warrior as Radisson became exhausted at 
last. Says Pierre, “Before the breaking of the day 
I found myselfe uncapable because of my feeble- 
nesse and faintnesse for want of food and repose... 
But the feare of death makes vertu of necessity.” 

The fresh, cool air of the dawn gave him new 
courage, and the sunlight brought cheer and hope. 
He still had not slept or eaten, but fear of the pur- 
suing Iroquois drove him onward, until at four in 
the afternoon, when only two miles from Fort 
Orange, he came upon the cabin of a Dutch settler 
who at this moment was splitting wood for his fire. 

Radisson approached warily and called to the 
man, promising to sell him beaver skins which he 
said he had hidden in the woods. The kindly Dutch- 
man took this seeming Mohawk into his cabin where 
his wife fed him a good meal. Pierre had to confess 
that he had no beaver with him on this journey, but 
said that he had an important message he must send 
to the governor at Fort Orange. Radisson asked for 
pen and paper, which amazed his host. As this 
young “Indian” wrote rapidly, the frontiersman and 


his wife “wondered very much” to see such a per- 


formance “by a wildman.” 


The Dutch farmer set off immediately to deliver 
the letter to the nearby fort. In his absence, Iro- 
quois were heard singing in the nearby woods which 
increased Radisson’s fears. Were these Mohawk 
runners sent out by his own village to overtake him? 
The farmer’s wife hid the boy in a corner of the 
cabin behind sacks of wheat where he lay trembling 
for more than an hour. At last, however, the farmer 
returned with four men from the fort, including the 
French soldier who had embraced him. They 
brought Pierre a suit of Dutch clothes to disguise 


him. Freedom now seemed near at hand. 
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Pierre had no way of repaying the good farmer 
and his wife, having carried with him none of 
his wampum or other wealth. It made him sad not 
to be able to reward them. “They weare very poore, 
but not so much as I.” 

Fort Orange, which he reached in safety, did pro- 
vide a haven — but Radisson still dared not show 
himself to the visiting Indians. Immediately he was 
taken to the governor who again conversed with 
him in fluent French. New shoes, stockings, fresh 
linen, and other clothes were given to Pierre by this 
sympathetic man. A merchant of some wealth 
helped Radisson by offering him passage down the 
Hudson to New Amsterdam, and lending him the 
funds to cross the Atlantic to Europe — a debt which 
Pierre later faithfully repaid. 

For three days Pierre lay hidden in the fort while 
his pursuers, who had come in great numbers, went 
hunting vainly for him through the streets. He had 
been mistaken about the depth of their affection. 
He could hear his sisters as they wailed in sorrow 
through the town. His father, safely returned from 
the war, and his mother too, searched everywhere, 
calling him by name: 

“Orimha... Orimha!” 

Their voices were filled with sadness. The Dutch 
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were amazed that Mohawks could love anyone as 
they seemed to love Pierre. 

By day he hid. By night he confessed to a Jesuit 
priest named Father Noncet, who, like Pierre, had 
for a short time been a prisoner of the Mohawks. 
Young Radisson must have felt that his sins were 
many, for he spent three evenings confessing. 

Pierre presently boarded a small Dutch ship to 
sail down the magnificent Hudson River toward New 
Amsterdam (which would soon be called New 
York). The steep shores were emblazoned with 
autumn, their color repeated in the mirror of the 
river. 

It had been but forty-four autumns since Henry 
Hudson himself had piloted his little Half Moon 
all the way up this tidal stream to the very spot 
where Pierre had just embarked. Pierre at this time 
could not know it, but his life would later be deeply 
influenced by another body of water named for 
Hudson, the vast, cold Hudson’s Bay far northward 
toward the Arctic, where Radisson would venture 
most of his life’s efforts in pursuit of fur. 

Having traversed the Hudson River, Pierre ar- 
rived at the little Dutch village called Menada 
(Manhattan ), consisting of perhaps 500 houses built 


mostly of stone. This boy, who had known Paris 
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and other French cities in his childhood, was not 
overwhelmed. He described this community as “a 
towne faire enough for a new country.” 

The most considerable figure in New Amsterdam 
was the governor — gruff, tyrannical Peter Stuy- 
vesant, whose wooden leg was banded by a bright 
silver ring. Some ten years later this same Stuyve- 
sant would be forced to give New Amsterdam to the 
English. But at this moment the one-legged gov- 
ernor was very much the master of the great Dutch 
seaport on North American soil. 

Within three weeks, Radisson boarded one of 
the cockleshells which in those days had the bravery 
to spread their sails to the Atlantic winds. At fifteen, 
Pierre had crossed this ocean from France to French 
Canada. Now at seventeen he was making his 
second Atlantic crossing —in the other direction. 
All told, he would traverse the Atlantic twenty-four 
times during his adventuresome life, visiting not 
only the Caribbean, but frequently the subarctic 
regions, shuttling back and forth almost as though 
he were a transatlantic commuter. 

By spring he was once again at sea, this time 
returning from Europe to the St. Lawrence in 
another storm-buffeted passage that tossed his tiny 


ship as though it were a teacup. Many times he 
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must have wondered if he would ever again see 
dry land, or his French parents in Three Rivers. 
He arrived at last in the Gulf of St. Lawrence where 
he disembarked at Percé Rock, that buttonhole in 
massive stone which stands like a gigantic portal 
just off the Gaspé Peninsula. This was as far as 
the fishing boat was going, so Pierre went ashore. 
After waiting for several days, he was fortunate 
enough to join an Algonquin party which carried 


him by canoe up the St. Lawrence to his home in 
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Three Rivers which he had not seen in two long 
years. 

Radisson, like many other wanderers before and 
since, found the joy of homecoming literally in- 
describable. To see again his mother, Madeleine, 
his father, Pierre, and his two sisters left him with- 
out adequate words. To be in his home village was 
like being raised from the dead. “I mean not to tell 
you the great joy I perceived . . . to see those persons 
that I never thought to see more, and they in like 


manner . .. thought I was dead long since.” 


Voyage to the Onondagas 


i 


Late Summer, 1657 


Tue Jury sun filtered through the great trees and 
gleamed on the swift river. Here just above Lachine 
Rapids, not far from Montreal, an ill-assorted ex- 
pedition was poised for the long canoe journey up 
the St. Lawrence to Lake Ontario and beyond. 

There was a sense of impending disaster hovering 
over this temporary encampment. Eighty watchful 
Iroquois guided and “guarded” this canoe-borne 
caravan of willing and unwilling travelers. The 
few French-Canadians (including two black-robed 
priests) felt relatively safe. They were the invited 
guests of the Onondagas and were journeying to 
join a larger company of their countrymen who had 
built a strong fort and trading post on the shore of 
Lake Onondaga. 

However, the Huron women were often to be 
seen weeping quietly, and being comforted by their 


men. All of these Hurons were slaves recently 
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captured from beneath the very guns of the French 
towns where those defeated tribesmen now hud- 
dled for safety. It was a measure of the weakness 
of both the French and the once-mighty Hurons 
that no resistance was offered to the bold slaving 
parties of Iroquois which frequently raided the 
St. Lawrence. 

As the thirty heavily laden canoes pushed into 
the clear stream and headed upcurrent, the Iroquois 
shouted their war cries, the Huron women moaned 
softly, and the priests said prayers. Who could know 
what fate awaited them around the next bend in 
the river? 

Among the voyageurs was one laughing young 
Frenchman who seldom worried about his fate. He 
was Pierre Esprit Radisson, now twenty-one years 
of age, and eager as always to seek fresh adventure 
and to see “faire Countryes.” History does not dis- 
close how Radisson had spent his time since his safe 
return to Three Rivers. Perhaps he had remained 
at home with his family. More likely he had made 
journeys up the rivers to buy beaver pelts. We may 
be certain, however, of his activities in July, 1657, 
for he wrote an exciting account of his voyage to 
the Onandagas. 

Quite possibly danger lay ahead. But to young 
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Radisson, the St. Lawrence was a gay river, always 
“delightfull to the eye.” Along these shores grazed 
deer and moose. “As for the fish, what a thing to 
see .. . them in the bottom of the watter.” Pierre 
was an avid fisherman, and he now caught many 
handsome pike and sturgeon. 

The occasional rapids necessitated the hard labor 
of pulling or portaging the canoes. But there were 
beautiful stretches of quiet water such as Lake 
St. Louis and Lake St. Francis which in summer 
weather were forest-fringed mirrors reflecting the 


peaceful sky. The sense of peace was deceptive, 
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however, and for a reason which neither the French 
nor the Hurons could have imagined. 

On the trip down the river to pick up the French 
and to enslave the Hurons, an Iroquois canoe had 
capsized in one of the rapids, drowning seven war- 
riors. To an Iroquois, death to any of their number 
necessitated revenge. The innocent Huron captives 
had no possible connection with the misfortune, but 
the Iroquois planned vengeance upon them never- 
theless. 

To cover their true intentions the Iroquois now 
became particularly friendly. They gave gifts to 
both the French and the Hurons. Suspicions were 
partly lulled. However, the Iroquois were some- 
times to be seen talking together in little groups. 
A sense of danger quivered over the river like heat 
lightning along the horizon. 

The island up ahead had long since been chosen 
with care. As they approached this fatal islet in 
the river, the Iroquois shrewdly arranged the French 
and Hurons among the canoes in such a way as to 
prevent escape or serious resistance. Radisson found 
himself in a boat with three Iroquois warriors and 
one Huron man. As the canoe reached the island, 
an Iroquois stepped out, loaded his gun, and started 


into the woods. There was nothing particularly 
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alarming about such an act — apparently he was 
going hunting. But as the others disembarked, the 
Huron was struck from behind with a hatchet, 
whereupon the Iroquois with the gun wheeled and 
fired a bullet into the stricken Indian, who died at 
Radisson’s feet. 

“Chagon, they said to the frightened Pierre. 
Have courage. We will not kill you. Pierre, how- 
ever, had his doubts. | 

When the other canoes reached the island, eight 
of the Huron warriors prepared to defend them- 
selves, pushing the women and children behind 
them for safety. But the Iroquois with smooth 
words reassured them as they had Pierre. The 
Hurons were put to work constructing shelters for 
the night, while the Iroquois, as though exploring 
the island for game, disappeared into the woods. 
Only a short time elapsed, however, before these 
same warriors came rushing from the thicket, daubed 
with war paint and howling their paralyzing battle 
cry. Before the Huron men could reach for their 
weapons they were struck down. One valiant Huron 
chief managed to kill an Iroquois before he himself 
was slaughtered. Of all the Huron males, only one 
was spared. He was a very old man who once, long 


ago, had saved the lives of a number of Iroquois. 
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The terrified Huron women and children, with 
eyes downcast, huddled together like doomed sheep. 
One of the priests moved among them, trying to give 
comfort. The bodies of all the victims were thrown 
into the St. Lawrence — the same river that had 
drowned the canoeload of Iroquois. What seemed 
most pitiful to Radisson was the complete silence 
of the Indian women, who so recently had been 
lamenting. 

Although the odds against the French were over- 
whelming, they ran for their guns and were pre- 
pared to die fighting. However, the Iroquois con- 
soled them, insisting they had nothing to fear. Their 
primitive blood-lust satisfied, the Indians now called 
for a council meeting and asked one of the priests 
to act as “statesman.” 

Fortunately this priest was well versed in forest 
diplomacy, and realized that upon his conduct rested 
the lives of both the Huron women and his French 
compatriots. He arose with dignity and made an 
impassioned speech to which the Iroquois listened 
gravely. One of the warriors then answered with 
an assurance of good will, saying they had killed 
the Hurons only to revenge the death of their dear 
friends who had been drowned in the rapids (for 


such was their wild logic). 
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Warming to his humane task, the priest again took 
up the argument, swaying still further the judgment 
of the Iroquois. 

Throwing his first gift of wampum at their feet, 
he proclaimed that this was for the “conservation 
of the ffriendshipe that had ben long between 
themeeas 

“Ho, ho!” said the Indians, expressing their ap- 
proval. 

The second necklace he tossed before them was 
to save the lives of the Huron women, and to assure 
their safe conduct to the Iroquois country. 

“Ho, ho!” promised the Iroquois braves. 

The third gift of wampum was to protect the 
French and their merchandise all the way to the 
fort on Lake Onondaga. 

“Ho, ho, ho!” chanted the Indians. 

The council fire burned low. The first stars came 
out. Radisson’s heart was moved by the misery of 
the Huron women, and the children who went to 
their huts this night fatherless. 

No Frenchman felt secure for the remainder of 
the journey. But Radisson was the first to regain 
his customary high spirits. For one thing, Pierre 
had a canoe partner who constantly diverted his 


mind from more serious worries. This Iroquois 
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youth was taller and stronger than Radisson him- 


self. He was lazy and murderously quarrelsome, or, 
as Pierre put the matter, “childish and yong as I.” 
Long familiarity between them “breeded contempt.” 
Often on shore they wrestled and fought until they 
were scratched and bloody. In the canoe they 
argued and called insults, and splashed water on 
each other with their paddles. No wonder their 


canoe fell far behind! 
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Finding themselves alone on the river, Pierre and 
his difficult friend enjoyed other moments of rough 
pleasure. They shot several deer — more venison 
than they could possibly eat. Once they put a bell 
on the branching antlers of a stag swimming in the 
river, and with the thoughtlessness of youth laughed 
to see this noble animal dash away into the forest 
ringing his little bell and frightening the other deer. 
One evening they saw a multitude of bears coming 
down to the water. At such moments they forgot 
that they were enemies. 

In time these young men overtook the other 
canoes. Thus their camp at night became less 
lonesome. 

Among the Iroquois was an old storyteller who 
fascinated them with lively tales of giants, unicorns 
and other monsters, and also of a great river far 
to the west (possibly the first ramor of the Missis- 
sippi to reach the ears of any French explorer). 
Pierre disbelieved the tales of the monsters; but 
he was intrigued by the knowledge that deep in 
the continent was a vast river that “divides itself 
in two.” 

“Brother,” said the old Indian, “it’s a thing to be 
admired to goe afar to travell.” Those words could 


not have fallen on more receptive ears. 
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The ill-feeling between the young men was never 
far beneath the surface, however. Once Pierre’s 
companion, through carelessness, injured the canoe 
while they were pulling it up a rapids. They first 
mended the boat, then fought until they were ex- 
hausted, “being weary at last, out of breath . . . like 
2 cocks over tyred with fighting.” 

Obviously his canoemate was in a vicious frame 
of mind, and Pierre needed to be on his guard. He 
was particularly wary when, upon making a land- 
ing, the Iroquois silently loaded his gun and started 
into the woods. Remembering a similar tactic which 
had been used to assassinate the Huron, Radisson in 
self-defense loaded his own gun with powder, wad, 
and ball. A moment later when the Iroquois aimed 
at an eagle high in a nearby tree, Pierre realized 
that even his strong nerves were betraying him. 

All the Indians in the camp quickly understood 
that Pierre was nervous and began to enjoy them- 
selves at his expense. One took his gun, another his 
pack, and a third his powder and shot. Next they 
opened his pack and began to apportion his belong- 
ings. Only one Iroquois, a motherly woman, gave 
him so much as a sympathetic glance. 

At this moment a warrior ordered Pierre to take 


off his cape and to step into a canoe. The Indian 
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took a hatchet; and Radisson, in fear, snatched up 
his gun. At this the other braves roared with mali- 
cious laughter. 

In midstream the Iroquois ordered Pierre out of 
the boat. There was no choice but to obey. Radis- 
son believed that he was to be drowned or toma- 
hawked while he swam for shore. However, peering 
down through the clear water he now perceived 
that this was a shoal not more than two feet deep, 
and that the bottom was covered with mussels. He 
gathered half a bushel of the shells, then he and 
his tormentor paddled back to the camp, 

The Iroquois were not yet satisfied. They let 
Pierre eat his evening meal, then stripped him of 
his remaining clothes, and cut a medal from its cord 
around his neck, holding the sharp knife so close 
to his throat that Radisson again expected to be 
murdered. 

It was the motherly Iroquois woman who finally 
befriended him. She put her hands on Pierre’s head 
and combed her fingers through his hair, saying, 
“My son, be chearfull. It is my husband; he will 
not hurt thee; he loves me and knoweth that I love 
thee.” 

Thereupon she arose, took Pierre’s shirt from her 


husband and gave it back to its rightful owner. She 
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then gave him one of her blankets saying, “Sleepe!” 
And Radisson immediately fell into a deep, ex- 
hausted slumber, since he would much prefer “the 
fatall blow sleeping” than awake. 

Next day the Indians returned all of Pierre’s 
possessions, but they continued to laugh at the 
fright they had given him. Radisson, for once, 
failed to enjoy the humor of the occasion. 

On they went, up the clear St. Lawrence, wind- 
ing among green islands. There were fat bears to 
be shot, eels to be caught, salmon glinting through 
the water. Radisson was soon his usual cheerful 
self. He was particularly happy when, one day, 
they met nine Mohawks (returning from the war 
of extermination against the last remaining villages 
of the Erie nation). Some of these warriors were 
old acquaintances who greeted him warmly. In 
care of this party, he sent to his Mohawk family a 
hatchet for his father, the old chief; two dozen brass 
rings and two knives for his sisters, and the promise 
of a blanket for his mother when next he visited 
their village. 

Years later Radisson would write, “Friends, I must 
confesse I loved those poore people entirely well.” 

Leaving these Mohawks, Pierre and his com- 


panions journeyed out onto Lake Ontario, “that 
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sweet sea, as is the saying of the Iroquoits.” To 
shorten their route by many leagues, Radisson made 
a sail of a blanket, using two paddles as masts. 
However, a great wind came up, carrying them 
dangerously far into the lake. Whitecaps arose, 
which Radisson called “Neptune’s sheep,” and a 
torrential rain poured down. 

The young Iroquois said scornfully, “See thy God 
that thou sayest he is above. Will you make me be- 
lieve now that he is good?” And there far from 
shore, with the canoe slowly filling with water, the 
two young men had a violent religious argument. 

Pierre, who believed in both God and self-reli- 
ance, was again quick-witted in a crisis. He tied a 
rope to a sack of grain and threw this from the boat, 
thus tipping the windward side of the canoe above 
the whitecaps and keeping the little craft from 
being swamped. The Iroquois apparently lost his 
religious argument, for fate proved kind, and they 
safely reached dry land. 

After a number of minor adventures they arrived 
at the mouth of the Oswego River where they were 
met by Frenchmen and Indians, who conducted 
them through a beautiful and fertile valley to the 
fort on Lake Onondaga. 


The Feast at the Fort 


1657-1658 


Tue country around the fort was delightful to the 
eye. In the large clearing which extended well back 
from the margin of the lake, fields of turnips and 
corn were now ripening for the harvest. The groves 
were loaded with chestnuts and a “thousand such 
like fruit.” Under these trees were to be seen “a 
great company of hoggs so fatt that they weare 
not able to goe.” 

Radisson, always an eager hunter, discovered 
with joy that the lake was alive with ducks and 
geese pausing in their autumn migration southward. 
Passenger pigeons settled in such clouds that 1500 
could be taken at one time in a net. This did not 
seem a wilderness to Pierre and his friends — it 
seemed instead an earthly paradise. No wonder 
Lake Onondaga had been chosen by all the Iroquois 
tribes as the general meeting place for their inter- 


tribal councils. 
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If the landscape was pleasing, the fort itself was 
scarcely less so. Built on a low hill overlooking the 
lake, this stout fortification consisted of a spacious 
quadrangle constructed of massive logs. Opening 
into the protected square and forming part of its 
walls were a chapel, barracks for the soldiers and 
settlers, a large kitchen with a huge open fireplace, 
a well-equipped forge, and other utility buildings. 
There was even a bell tower, with a bell to call the 
worshipers or to warn of danger. Radisson likened 
this wilderness bastion to “a most faire castle” and 


deemed it “imppregnable of the wild men.” 
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Into this haven, Pierre and his fellow volunteers 
were welcomed warmly by some forty resident 
Frenchmen, including priests, soldiers, settlers, and 
servants, who were delighted to have their strength 
increased, and who were eager for news from 
Montreal, Three Rivers, and Quebec. After the 
hardships of the long canoe trip up the St. Lawrence, 
the new contingent was grateful to have a tight roof 
overhead and good French cooking on the table 
— all the food that any man could eat. 

But just as Radisson and the other newcomers 
were preparing to enjoy this promised land, a strange 
malady struck the fort and the Indian village. The 
savages, always superstitious, immediately decided 
that this was the evil sorcery of the French priests. 
News of the epidemic moved swiftly along the forest 
trails into every Iroquois village, spreading fear and 
hatred of the French. It particularly aroused the 
Mohawks, already furious with these white men for 
interfering with their beaver trade. If they could 
kill the French and wipe out the fortified trading 
post, all the pelts now sold at Lake Onondaga 
would once again come to the Mohawks, who in 
turn would make a profit in trading them to the 
Dutch. 


Soon an army of several hundred Mohawk war- 
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riors had assembled, in war paint as gaudy as the 
autumn sumacs. The whisper of many moccasins 
was heard on the warpath, like the rustle of dry 
leaves blown by the wind. Up the Mohawk valley 
swept the buckskin horde, following the well- 
beaten path, skirting the tips of the Finger Lakes. 
Welcome or not, these Mohawks encamped around 
the fort, studying its strength, judging the height of 
the palisade. 

It was fortunate for the French that they had 
built so stout a fortress. Even the Mohawks realized 
it could not be taken by storm. However, the In- 
dians were content to wait. They had the French 
surrounded and isolated. When the proper moment 
came they would spring their trap. The Mohawks 
settled down to enjoy the siege. 

Meanwhile the French were not idle. They em- 
ployed spies among the savages to listen at every 
council meeting and to report the results. They 
gathered their late harvests from field and forest 
until their storerooms were bulging with food. They 
repaired their weapons and in various ways pre- 
pared for the dangerous months ahead. 

Some argued that the fort was so well supplied 
that it could withstand many months of siege until 


messengers could slip through to bring reinforce- 
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ments from Montreal. Weeks of indecision passed 
while the turning season added the chill of the win- 
ter to the chill of fear. Eventually the majority were 
in favor of fleeing. 

The only reasonable pathway of escape was by 
water. Any attempt to follow the forest trails 
through winter snow would have given the Mo- 
hawks every advantage. However, to escape by 
water, the French needed much sturdier boats than 
their bark canoes, which would never have with- 
stood the buffeting of ice-strewn streams and lakes. 
Large boats must be made of heavy planks, and 
secretly! Should the Mohawks so much as suspect 
such construction, they would be eager to attack. 

A Huron slave among the Iroquois very nearly 
brought disaster to the French. He was a Chris- 
tianized Indian named Jaluck, and he knew all about 
the Biblical story of Noah and his Ark. He man- | 
aged to glimpse the boatbuilding within the chapel, 
and he was terrified. Jaluck ran to the village with 
the wild story that the French were constructing 
arks to protect themselves from a great flood which 
would cover the whole world. The French would 
be saved, but all the Indians would be drowned. 

The superstitious savages were immediately 


aroused. First these black-robed priests had 
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brought a pestilence. Now they were planning a 
flood. An emergency council meeting was held in 
which the sachems decided to send a delegation to 
the French, demanding the right to search the fort 
for arks. 

All that night the French worked feverishly to 
construct a false floor in the chapel, over the boats. 
The Indians had little knowledge of French build- 
ing methods. They found no boats, thought nothing 
of the new floor in the chapel, and were satisfied 
that Jaluck was having bad dreams. Their victims 
were still safe within the cage, awaiting the chosen 
moment for their destruction. 

Boats or no boats, how were the French to slip 
through the ever-alert army of several hundred 
Mohawks to launch their long voyage homeward? 
Somehow they must lull those watchful eyes. 

One of the Frenchmen, perhaps the clever Radis- 
son himself, now had a brilliant idea. Food, as we 
have seen, was plentiful within the fort. Why not 
invite the Indians to a mammoth, an overpowering 
feast — beyond anything the Indians had ever 
experienced? 

Indian etiquette decreed that it was very bad 
manners to refuse an invitation to a feast — even 


one offered by the enemy. By the same code, it 
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was even worse manners to refuse to eat every bite 
of food put before one. As Radisson knew from 
previous experience, Indians sometimes gorged 
themselves into a stupefied state resembling extreme 
drunkenness. 

The moment for the banquet was carefully 
planned. It was absolutely necessary that the boats 
be completed and that spring be at hand. Other- 
wise the great celebration would have served no 
purpose. 

At last the invitations were issued, arousing great 
excitement and curiosity among the Indians. They 
immediately asked to be allowed to come into the 
fort to watch the preparations, but the French ex- 
plained that this was not their custom. Guests must 
be surprised by every dish on the menu. Actually 
the hosts were spending as much time on their 
preparations for escape as they were on the moun- 
tains of food. 

The splendor of the feast was enough to impress 
any savage mind. As the Indians gathered on the 
side of the fort farthest from the lake they heard 
the strange music of French trumpets, drums, and 
flageolets. Now came a procession of Frenchmen 
like a company of chefs bearing platters of delight- 
ful dishes from the kitchen within the fort. 
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There were fresh biscuits made from corn meal, 
kettles of tender pork and other well-cooked meats. 
As the trumpet sounded to proclaim the first attack 
upon the good food, the wild men licked their chops, 
patted their stomachs, and clapped their hands 
with joy. Some capered like happy children. What? 
Had the white men killed all but one of their fat 
hogs? Great hosts these Frenchmen, dangerous 
sorcerers though they were! Ah, beaten Indian corn 
cooked with mincemeat. A feast indeed. 

“Ho! Ho! Ho!” cried the delighted savages, stab- 
bing their knives into huge chunks of delicious meat. 

One old Indian, pausing in his repast, arose to 
make a speech. He thanked heaven for sending the 
generous French to the Onondaga country. He 
praised the food and welcomed this occasion to 
pay his compliments to the French — particularly 
to their cooking. Most of the others were too busy 
for words. They ate like famished wolves, and in 
complete silence save for the greedy noises of their 
eating. To keep them awake the Frenchmen played 
ever more loudly on their drums and trumpets. 
Some of the hosts danced, sang, and played tricks 
to amuse their guests. Others were busy bringing 
more and ever more food — wild geese, wild ducks, 


turtles in abundance. Now came eels, salmon, and 
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carp — kettle after kettle of rich food. 

Not all the French were so occupied, however. 
Within the fort others were working frantically to 
slip the big boats from beneath the false floor, and 
to move them silently from the fort on the side 
farthest from the Indian revelers. Packs were being 
prepared, and in a dense willow grove on the lake 
front the hidden boats were being loaded with pro- 
visions for the escape. Unfortunately the night was 
turning cold and a new coat of ice was freezing over 
the lake. 

At the feast itself the Indians were beginning to 
show signs of distress. True, they were doing their 
best to spoon up the bear gravy and venison which 
now was being served. But one savage might be 
seen beating his stomach, another shaking his head, 
a third rolling his eyes. Cowards! cried the French. 
Where is your courage? Frenchmen consume a feast 
to the very last morsel. Have another helping of 
venison. (Were the boats safely out of the fort? 
Were they well hidden in the willow grove?) On 
with the feast! Chagon, brave warriors! Do not go 
to sleep! 

At last the wild men cried, “Skenon, enough, we 
can beare no more.” ~ 

The French agreed. They too had had enough. 
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Now was the time for everyone to sleep. The In- 
dians toppled over exhausted on the ground, draw- 
ing their blankets around them. The French swiftly 
retreated into the fort, closing the gate behind them. 
The only pig which had survived the feast was tied 
by one leg to the bell rope. As blissfully overfed 
as the Indians themselves, there was little danger 
that the hog would awake for many hours to ring 
the chapel bell. 

And now the French were indeed in full flight, 
but still in danger. Because the lake had frozen 


over, they found it necessary slowly to break the 


ice. When morning came, they were near the out- 
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let but still within distant sight of the fort. Luckily 
they were not seen by the food-stupid Indians who 
were still sleeping off their debauch, and at last the 
boats were floated into the little stream which drains 
the lake. In time the Frenchmen reached the river 
into which this stream empties. 

On the second day the fleeing French reached 
Lake Ontario, which was so boisterous that they 
dared not risk a passage through the storm. Still 


there was no evidence of pursuit, although for two 


days and nights they camped in agonized suspense 
beside the lake. At last the wind died down suffh- 
ciently to risk a launching, and the big boats blun- 
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dered through the floating ice toward the St. 
Lawrence River, then plunged downstream through 
its maze of islands. 

Why had the Indians not followed? The French 
later heard that for seven days the savages watched 
the fort in quiet amazement. They believed that the 
French too had eaten themselves into a sleep that 
was lasting for a week — all except one Frenchman 
who apparently awoke now and then to ring the 
chapel bell in a rather clumsy fashion. At last the 
Indians became suspicious and climbed the palisade 
to discover that their caged birds had flown. They 
found nothing alive in the fort except the fat hog 
with the bell rope tied to its leg. 

The trip down the St. Lawrence was wild and 
stormy. Three men were drowned when one of 
the boats capsized. Freezing rain, tumbling rapids, 
and rotten ice through which they struggled, tested 
their courage and kept them all in constant misery. 
But fear of death, as Radisson said, can drive a man 
to mighty efforts. In late March, 1658, they ran 
Lachine Rapids and arrived in Montreal. 

They had endured “great paines and incredible 
dangers,” but at long last they had reached safety. 
Said Radisson with fervent feeling, “We thanked 


God for our deliverance.” 


The Battle of the Long Sault 
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Tue vitiace of Three Rivers was only a year or two 
older than Pierre Esprit Radisson himself. As we 
have seen, it was a palisaded town of small, steep- 
roofed houses, sheltering at this time not more than 
forty or fifty families. This provincial outpost on 
the St. Lawrence, halfway between Montreal and 
Quebec, was both gallant and slightly absurd —a 
transplanted French hamlet which contained the 
seeds of a potential North American empire. 
Three Rivers was important principally because 
it was the home of many fur traders and coureurs 
de bois. In the rough hands of these venturesome 
characters lay the success or failure of the French 
regime in America. When these hardy bush-run- 
ners and fur merchants could slip through the 
Iroquois blockade to bring back beaver pelts pur- 
chased from more remote Indians, French Canada 


prospered. But when the savages managed to hold 
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the portages against French penetration, the towns 
on the St. Lawrence faced the strong possibility of 
bankruptcy and collapse. 

Two of the more prominent families of Three 
Rivers were the Radissons and the Chouarts. Not 
only did they share a bold and optimistic interest 
in the fur trade, but they had recently been linked 
by a closer tie. Pierre Radisson’s tart-tongued and 
spirited half sister Marguerite had married the 
aggressive, energetic, and adventuresome Medard 
Chouart, a fur trader some eighteen years older than 
Pierre. Because he owned a piece of property, 
Medard was known as Sieur des Groseilliers, or, as 
the English would later translate it, Mr. Gooseberry. 

It was a second marriage for both Groseilliers 
and Marguerite, and frequently a stormy one. They 
quarreled with each other almost as often as they 
quarreled with the neighbors. At their little shop 
they sold trade goods of every variety, from hunting 
knives to pots of hard cider, and from cloth by the 
yard to rum by the jug. Like most of the other habi- 
tants, they tilled a large garden and fattened trouble- 
some pigs that nosed their way through fences into 
other people’s gardens. Very frequently the bicker- 
ing of the neighbors became legal battles. It is little 


wonder that Groseilliers often yearned for the peace 


and quiet of the wilderness and was willing to run 
the danger of an Iroquois ambuscade rather than 
to stay at home with his wife. 


When Pierre Esprit Radisson returned from his 
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mission to the Onondagas, he was flattered by an 
offer to team up with this veteran fur trader who 
knew far more about the mysterious interior of 
North America than did Pierre. Groseilliers had 
visited the Huron country in the years before that 
nation had been shattered by the Iroquois. He 
knew how to reach Lake Huron by the Ottawa 
River route, and he had fascinating tales to tell of 
the fortunes to be made in beaver pelts in the un- 
explored Lake Superior region. All a man needed 
was the courage to brave the Iroquois and the 
strength and skill to drive his canoe up the swift 
and treacherous rivers to the “sweet seas’ of the 
interior. 

Both men were as fit as Indians: Pierre a hard, 
lean twenty-three; Groseilliers a weather-tanned 
and sturdy forty-one, and both in the prime of 
health. They were as restless as caged catamounts, 
eager to leave behind the palisaded quarrels and 
provincial bickerings of Three Rivers. But one initial 
barrier must be hurdled. They must gain the per- 
mission of the governor. 

Radisson and Groseilliers appealed to this arro- 
gant official at his headquarters in Quebec, but the 
governor not only demanded 50 per cent of their 


profits, but added other equally unreasonable terms. 
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The two fur traders were furious. How stupid could 
the governor be? Here was New France, literally 
facing financial collapse because the Iroquois had 
closed all the pathways to the beaver country. And 
here were Groseilliers and Radisson willing to risk 
their lives to run the gantlet to bring back the 
needed furs which would save the country from 
bankruptcy. And yet this one greedy official stood 
squarely in the way. 

Bitter words came to the tongues of the two 
French adventurers. They knew their importance 
to the community, and to the fur trade. “Discoverers 
before governors,’ they said to the chief administra- 
tor of New France, enjoying the whiplash of their 
stinging rebuke. The governors eyes blazed. He 
would await his moment to punish these bush- 
runners for their insolence. He now ordered them 
to remain in Three Rivers, forbidding them to leave 
that town without his express permission. 

If the governor thought that he could clip the 
wings of such birds of passage as Radisson and 
Groseilliers, he was soon to discover his mistake. 
These two discoverers, who held themselves more 
important than the governor, had laid their careful 
plans. 

Seven canoeloads of Indians from the upper Great 
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Lakes had recently descended the Ottawa River 
to the St. Lawrence and were impatiently awaiting 
the French fur buyers whom they had promised to 
accompany back to the Lake Superior country. The 
voyageurs needed just such assistance if they were 
to fight their way upstream through a wilderness 
alive with roving bands of Iroquois. 

The gates of palisaded Three Rivers were securely 
locked each night. Outside stood an armed sentry, 
presumably loyal to the governor. But Groseilliers 
might well laugh at locksmiths. Despite the gov- 
ernor’s displeasure, this bold fur trader remained 
the captain of the borough of Three Rivers, and at 
his waist dangled the keys to the gates of the village. 

Very stealthily these brothers-in-law collected the 
provisions and trade goods they needed and secretly 
loaded a big canoe hidden on the riverbank outside 
the palisade. Then one night, when all was ready, 
they unlocked a gate, slipped swiftly to their waiting 
canoe, and pushed off. There was one last danger 
—the sentry! As they came opposite the fort, a 
sharp challenge rang out, and the guard leveled his 
musket. 

But when Groseilliers spoke his name across the 
water, the sentry chuckled and replied, “God give 


you a good voyage.” 
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Like many other citizens of Three Rivers this 
soldier was in full approval of the rebellious plans 
of the two coureurs de bois. Doubtless he wished 
he might go with them on their dangerous mission 
to far and unknown regions. 

After a search, Radisson and Groseilliers located 
the impatient Indians. The little flotilla of birch- 
bark canoes made its way up the St. Lawrence to 
Montreal, then turned up the Ottawa, fighting the 
current of one of the most turbulent rivers in the 
world. Even without the danger of the Iroquois, 
this stream was a menace to canoemen, a hazardous 
route to the upper Great Lakes. Yet for decades 
it was the principal highroad to the beaver country. 

The raging Ottawa challenged the voyageurs with 
a total of sixty rapids around which the canoes and 
goods must be carried. Each portage or “sault” 
was a formidable obstacle. Most dreaded of all 
these hazards was the Long Sault — notorious in 
Canadian history as a place of ambush. Three times 
along this roaring stretch of river the canoes must 
be shouldered and carried to smoother water. This 
meant that in three separate places the Iroquois 
could waylay the canoeists from hidden cover, and 
shoot them like partridges. 


Radisson and Groseilliers were courageous men. 
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But they were glad to be reinforced when they 
overtook several canoes of friendly Indians also 
ascending the Ottawa. Now there were fourteen 
birchbarks inching their way against the strong cur- 
rent as they slowly approached the first of the three 
portages at the Long Sault. Sharp eyes scanned 
every grove of willows for the dreaded Iroquois. 

Soon their fears were fully confirmed by a 
glimpse of tribesmen who showed themselves mo- 
mentarily near the foot of the lower rapids —a 
small war party, obviously awaiting their arrival. 
Turning quickly to the shore, the Frenchmen and 
their Indian allies made shields of bark and pre- 
pared to defend themselves. 

The season was late. The chill winds of Sep- 
tember would soon sweep the forests. The fur 
traders could not tarry, and they would not retreat. 
There was only one other course, and that was to 
fight their way up the Long Sault toward the distant 
treasure of beaver skins. 

Their immediate problem, however, was to con- 
vince their Algonquin and Huron allies that the 
Iroquois could be defeated. The fierce warriors of 
the Five Nations had so frequently massacred whole 
villages that they were considered almost invincible. 


Radisson had learned that Indians can never be 
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driven to battle. They must be inspired by brave 
leadership. Acting on this sure knowledge, he now 
volunteered to spy out the enemy stronghold. Tak- 
ing one reliable Indian with him, he headed up- 
stream, moving cautiously along the riverbank. 
Slipping from tree to tree, alert for any sound, Pierre 
and the Indian soon came upon a clearing, strewn 
with huge boulders. Among these rocks the Iroquois 
had built a small fort of logs. 

Radisson preferred to smash little forts by cutting 
great trees to fall upon them. But there were no 
trees near this fortress in the rocks. While he 
puzzled how best to direct the attack, bullets and 
arrows began to whistle past his ears and ricochet 
against the boulders. All the shots went wild, how- 
ever, and Radisson realized with pleasure that the 
Iroquois were surprised and perhaps fearful. 

Obviously the savages in the fort had discovered 
that they were considerably outnumbered, and that 
the opposing canoe party was led by Frenchmen 
armed with excellent guns. 

At a signal from Radisson, Groseilliers led the 
Hurons and Algonquins forward. Now the Iroquois 
were genuinely frightened to be facing so numerous 
a foe. Apparently they wished to flee, but had 


waited too long to make a safe retreat. Suddenly 
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from the fort came cries begging for peace. Over 
the log walls appeared necklace after necklace of 
valuable wampum, tossed as bribes to the attacking 
forces. 

So much wealth for the taking! It became im- 
possible to hold the savages to their original purpose. 
There was an immediate scramble for the “porce- 
laine.” The Hurons and Algonquins became 
greedily peaceful. They not only loved the wam- 
pum, they loved their lives! And they saw no reason 
to fight the Iroquois who had already admitted 
defeat. 

During the night the Iroquois silently disappeared 
into the surrounding forest, much to the vexation 
of Radisson and Groseilliers. One mission had been 
accomplished, however. The portage path had been 
cleared for a safe “carry” around the first of the 


three rapids of the Long Sault. 


The second rapids and the second skirmish lay 
just ahead. Here occurred a surprise encounter 
between the French (moving upstream) and an 
entirely new party of Iroquois (moving down- 
stream). In an exchange of shots, several Iroquois 
were killed. Others, risking the danger of the river, 


swam through the cascading water to the far shore, 
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where they took shelter in yet another wayside fort 
—this one of stronger construction. 

Radisson and Groseilliers had so inspired their 
Indian friends that they had little difficulty in lead- 
ing them into a swift attack upon this second fort. 

Darkness was falling as Radisson conceived a bold 
plan to demolish the stronghold. Using a small bar- 
rel of gunpowder, he lighted a fuse, and lifted this 
improvised bomb over the wall at the end of a long 
sapling. The explosion was loud, bright, and terri- 
fying in the forest gloom, but the Iroquois continued 
to defend the fort. Radisson was not discouraged. 
Constructing a cylinder from the bark of a tree, he 
devised an even bigger bomb and tossed it over the 
wall. This explosion tore a hole in the palisade 
through which the attackers poured, leaping to the 
kill with swords and tomahawks. A wild melee en- 
sued. In the darkness it was difficult to tell friend 
from foe, and the screeching, groaning, and savage 
battle cries made the night hideous. 

Then, just as victory seemed assured, a terrific 
thunderstorm swept the valley. Lightning flashed in 
jagged streaks across the sky. Said Radisson, “The 
Devill himselfe made that storme” to save his 
devilish friends the Iroquois. Had it not been for 


the storm, Radisson believed he could have slain 
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every one of the enemy. As it was, eleven were 
killed. The others escaped. Losses among the 


French party were two Indians only. 


It would seem that the capture of two forts and 
the defeat of two bands of Iroquois was enough 
adventure for one voyage up the Long Sault. But 
such was not the case. More trouble lay ahead. 

On the following morning, after very little rest, 
the Frenchmen were disturbed to see seven large 
Iroquois canoes, each bearing ten or twelve war- 
riors, swiftly descending the river. 

Radisson’s party was hopelessly outnumbered. 
Had it not been for his quick thinking, they might 
all have been slaughtered. 

As a clever strategist, Radisson was seldom at a 
loss. Retreating to a long, wooded island in mid- 
stream, the Frenchmen and their Indians now began 
a strange maneuver. The Iroquois could see one 
side of the island from their camp on the shore, but 
owing to its length and the trees upon it, they could 
not see either end of the island nor its far side. 
Radisson directed several canoes to make a con- 
tinuous circuit of the island, making it appear that 
an endless stream of Hurons and Algonquins were 


coming up the river. 
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Meanwhile, the Frenchmen engineered the build- 
ing of a little fort on the island. But they would 
not allow the Indians to use axes because they 
knew that the enemy would be able to estimate 
their scant number by counting the ax strokes. Only 
fallen timbers were used to build this hasty forti- 
fication. 

Actually Radisson and Groseilliers had no inten- 
tion of fighting against such impossible odds. They 
yearned only for darkness. “If ever blind wished 
the Light,” said Radisson, “we wished . . . the ob- 
scurity of the night.” 

When at last the sun went down, the canoes were 
made ready, and the whole party noiselessly em- 
barked. With muted paddles they made their way 
upriver, continuing this hard labor night and day 
“from Friday to Tuesday without intermission.” 

It was a relief to turn westward up the Mattawa 
River and portage into the Lake of the Castors 
(Nipissing) where they were at last safe from the 
Iroquois. Here they spent a few days in much- 
needed rest before taking the usual route down the 
River of the Sorcerers (French River) and were 
soon floating out onto the waters of Georgian Bay. 


Thus after much travail they came to Lake Huron. 


Empire for the Asking 
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As tHe canoes threaded their way through the 
many islands, moving by protected channels up 
Lake Huron toward Sault Sainte Marie, the two 
voyageurs had the leisure to take stock of their situ- 
ation. Here they were, deep in the wilderness, quite 
alone with their Indians, depending solely upon 
their quick wits, strong bodies, and faith in God. It 
is probable that Groseilliers had previously seen 
Lake Huron, and it is possible that Radisson had 
also visited these waters. But as yet no Frenchman 
had penetrated beyond Sault Sainte Marie. Lake 
Superior remained merely a fascinating rumor, a 
vast shining mystery stretching indefinitely west- 
ward. It was named Superior because, by Indian 
report, it was said to be larger than any of the other 
lakes. 

There were three principal reasons why the 


French were interested in the North American in- 
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terior. They were eager to save savage souls, to 
buy beaver pelts, and to find if possible a northwest 
passage through the continent to China and India. 

These explorers were happy to leave the saving 
of souls to the Jesuit priests. Their principal interest 
was in buying beaver skins. But they were also 
vitally concerned with all waterways leading to or 
through the interior, since these were the only 
practical pathways of trade. Now a fourth interest 
was slowly dawning upon the minds of these dis- 
coverers. Radisson and Groseilliers were perhaps 
the first Frenchmen to glimpse the enormous im- 
portance of the continent itself — not only for mis- 
sionary work and fur buying, but as a fertile home- 
land for generations yet unborn. These inland seas, 
forests, and meadows stirred their lively imagina- 
tions. 

Sault Sainte Marie is a significant point on the 
map of North America. Here where the cold, clear 
waters of Lake Superior whirl down the foam-laced 
rapids toward Lake Huron, Indians had been gather- 
ing for centuries to catch the runs of whitefish at 
the base of the cascade. And here the voyageurs 
and their Indian companions were grateful to make 
camp and sleep to the music of the tumbling waters. 


Fish and game were in great abundance. Bears, 
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beaver, and moose “shewed themselves often, but 
to their cost.” After the labors and dangers of the 
journey, here was a ‘terrestriall paradise.” Fre- 
quently they had been hungry during their hard 
voyage. Now they feasted on the delicacies of the 
wilderness. There was no need to put “the hand to 
the purse,” for their hostess was nature herself, and 
every item on the menu was a free gift from heaven. 
They offered thanks to the forest, the river, and the 
good earth for this bounty. 

This pause for rest could not long continue. The 
season was progressing, and the autumn flowers 
seemed to proclaim that frost would soon be tinting 
the leaves of the swamp maples. Many watery miles 
still lay ahead of the canoe caravan, which now 
included Chippewa Indians hastening home to their 
families. Lifting their birchbarks to their shoulders, 
the Frenchmen and their Indians now portaged 
around the rapids and were soon floating out onto 
Whitefish Bay at the eastern end of Lake Superior. 
Radisson and Groseilliers must have felt much as 
did Balboa when he first saw the wide Pacific. “The 
weather was agreable,” and the water of the lake 
“so calme . . . the aire so cleare.” 

No one who has not traveled along the southern 


shore of Lake Superior can imagine the elation of 
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these Frenchmen as they glided almost effortlessly 
westward into the shining unknown. Radisson 
sensed that at this moment they were as nearly 
masters of their destiny as man can ever be upon 
this earth. 

Sometimes they beached their canoes on wooded 
islands to cook their meals, sending their smoke 
upward in the pine-scented air. Sometimes the lake 
was so smooth that they found it possible to paddle 
many miles on a moonlight night. 

This new region held endless wonders. Several 


of the streams flowing into the lake showed pebbles 
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and even boulders of copper along their shores. 
Radisson wanted to load his canoe with this valu- 
able metal until the Indians informed him that the 
country was virtually made of copper. They told 
him of an island of pure copper farther out in the 
lake and of a whole mountain made of this metal. 
The voyageurs had no time to investigate the truth 
of these tales — but visions of new wealth shim- 
mered before their eyes as they paddled westward. 

Along one stretch of the shore, sand dunes curved 
high against the horizon. Elsewhere the moun- 
tainous coasts were of sheer rock, furnishing no 
landing place. But everywhere this country was 
delightful, “pleasant to the eye, the sperit, and the 
belly.” 

Soon the brilliant tracery of autumn flamed 
against the dark masses of the evergreens. Frost 
dusted the grass at night, and sent thin spears of 
ice over the pools. The coast grew ever more rugged 
with wave-washed grottoes and sculptured cliffs 
looking like castles and cities. All of these rocks 
were stained blue and green with the salts of 
copper. Whitecapped combers, forcing their way 
into the caves, made “a most horrible noise . . . like 


the shooting of great guns.” Radisson explored the 
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“Grand Portal,” a cavern so vast beneath the rock 
that he believed a ship of 500 tons could float at 
anchor there. 

Twice during the journey westward they met 
parties of Indians and paused to feast and to ex- 
change gifts. Their first encounter was with a 
friendly little tribe numbering no more than one 
hundred men, women, and children. 

The second group they met was part of the Cree 
nation, which lived north of the big lake. The 
Frenchmen immediately realized the importance of 
this contact. Not only were the Crees a potential 
source of many beaver pelts, but quite conceivably 
they knew a route to the Bay of the North — or 
Hudson's Bay, as it was sometimes called. Already 
it was occurring to these intelligent discoverers that 
there might well be a far-northern waterway into 
this rich interior —a route that not even the Iro- 
quois could blockade. After feasting and exchang- 
ing tokens of friendship, the Frenchmen pushed on, 
promising solemnly to visit the Crees on the northern 
shore of Lake Superior in the spring. 

All this while the Chippewas, who had been lead- 
ing the flotilla westward, had been eager to reach 
Chequamegon Bay, the landing place nearest to 


their home village, and the termination of the canoe 
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journey. As the birchbarks were pulled ashore, the 
Indians gave thanks to their Manitou and _ the 
Frenchmen to their “God of Gods” for safe refuge. 
Five days’ journey through the woods lay the village 
where the Indians had left their wives and children. 
Some were fearful that, in their absence, enemy 
tribesmen might have harmed them. 

“Goe yee and looke for your wives,” said the 
Frenchmen, who promised to make camp and await 
their return. If harm had indeed come to the village, 
Radisson and Groseilliers promised to take revenge 
upon the enemy, even though they were “seaven 
thousand fighting men” in number. That was the 
way to impress the Indians (although the true desire 
of these forest diplomats was to avoid all possible 
conflict ). 

After the Chippewas had left, the fur buyers 
secretly buried most of their trade goods for safe- 
keeping. Then they began with diligence to build 
a small triangular fort at the waters edge. They 
made a roofed shelter with a fireplace and rude 
beds. Surrounding the whole they raised a palisade 
of pointed stakes, with a gate at the water's edge 
to permit escape by canoe in case of attack. Then 
these Frenchmen demonstrated their cleverness by 


stringing a long cord hung with little bells around 


the entire area. The bells would serve as tinkling 
sentries if any wild man or wild animal should come 
upon them in the night. 

The fishing and hunting were incomparable. In 
the bay were sturgeon of “vast biggnesse” and pike 
“seaven foot long.” Radisson was always eager to 
be off, with fish line or gun, to try the sport of a new 
region. 

One day, taking a fowling piece, he wandered 


for several miles over a deep carpet of pine needles 
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under gigantic trees. He emerged in a meadow 
surrounding a pool where a flock of bustards 
(Canada geese ) were happily feeding. Knowing the 
usually watchful nature of these wild fowl, Radisson 
crept upon them cautiously. But the big birds, 
which had never before seen a white man or a gun, 
did not honk their warnings and fly away. These 
“poore creatures” believed the hunter was “a beast 
as well as they.” Soon they swam toward him, 
“whistling like gosslings,” curious to determine what 
sort of forest neighbor this might be! And Radisson, 
whistling to them in the same manner, aimed his 
gun and slaughtered three. Then as they rose and 
circled back, he dropped two more of the noble 
birds. 

Returning to camp through the pines, this young 
Frenchman was suddenly overwhelmed by a vision 
—a shining truth which he had only glimpsed 
before. Here was a continent more beautiful and 
fruitful than any other in the world. Here was an 
empire rich beyond belief in minerals, game, and 
fertile soil. It amazed him to remember that Euro- 
peans could “fight for a rock in the sea,” when here, 
by contrast, were “those kingdoms . . . so delicious 
and under so temperat a climat, plentifull of all 


things .. . that people live long and lusty and wise. 
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What conquest would that bee att litle or no cost; 
what laborinth of pleasure should millions of people 
have, instead that millions complaine of misery and 
poverty.” 

A French-Canadian youth, returning to his camp 
with five wild geese, saw clearly on that crystal 
autumn day. What he saw was not only pine trees 


and blue water, but an empire for the asking. 


Caesars in the Wilderness 


lab 


Autumn, 1659; 


Winter, 1660 


Rapisson anv Groseilliers had agreed to wait in 
this camp for fourteen days for the return of the 
Chippewa Indians, who had promised to bring their 
squaws to carry the many packs of trade goods and 
other duffel. The Frenchmen made good use of 
their time. Each day they went hunting moose, 
bear, wild geese, and other game, which they hung 
in the trees in preparation for a series of feasts they 
hoped to give the Indians. These savages always 
loved to eat. They were as eager as children for 
gifts, were easily flattered by oratory, and showed 
due terror of French firearms. The Frenchmen in- 
tended to make use of all these Indian weaknesses 
in their campaign to pacify and exploit the entire 
region. 

They had provided food in abundance; they had 
brought with them many gifts, and they could 


always start their clever tongues wagging to manu- 
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facture the oratory. As for their “thunder sticks” 
— those magic weapons so feared and worshiped 
by these remote Indian tribes, Radisson proudly 
listed two musketoons, three fowling pieces, three 
pairs of large pistols, and two pairs of smaller ones. 
In addition, each man had his sword and dagger. 

But all of this armament, both peaceful and war- 
like, would prove insufficient unless the French fur 
buyers could devise some scheme for bringing to- 
gether all the quarreling tribes inhabiting the region. 
The Chippewas, to whose village they were going, 
were ancient enemies of the powerful Sioux tribes 
living to the west. The Sioux in turn were almost 
constantly at war with the Crees to the north. Radis- 
son and Groseilliers did not welcome the idea of 
new hostilities on a major scale —an event that 
well might ruin any chances of completing their 
mission. Somehow they must arrange a great coun- 
cil of all the tribes (if such a miracle could possibly 
be accomplished ). 

When twelve of the fourteen days had passed and 
the explorers were beginning to fear that they had 
been quite deserted, fifty of the Chippewas returned 
with their dutiful squaws to carry the baggage. For 
several days all were fed moose and goose and good 


fat bear until their stomachs were bulging and their 
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skins were oily. Then they prepared for the journey. 

But the savages were suspicious. What had hap- 
pened to the great pile of trade goods? More than 
half of it seemed to be missing! Radisson concocted 
a tall story. He explained to the Indians that he and 
Groseilliers had sunk most of this merchandise in 
Chequamegon Bay where they had instructed their 
personal devil to keep it safe from wet, from rust, 
and from thieves. This story satisfied the Indians 
completely and made them more respectful than 
ever of the two wonder-working Frenchmen who 
had come among them —the greatest medicine 
men they had ever seen. 

The squaws were happy to carry the packs for 
“a brasse ring, or an awle, or an needle,” which 
indeed were treasures to these innocents. During 
five days they moved at a leisurely pace through 
a sparsely wooded countryside. There were very 
few hills to obstruct them and the weather remained 
pleasantly autumnal. 

Apparently it was during this short journey that 
they first heard about the Feast of the Dead —a 
ceremony conducted once every seven years to honor 
the bones of the departed and to give pleasure to the 
living. This gathering of all the tribes of the region 


was scheduled for a date five moons hence, and 
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seemed to be precisely the opportunity Radisson 
and Groseilliers had been seeking. What a godsend! 
Friends and enemies alike would circle the council 
fires, would feast and dance and sing! The French- 
men immediately began to plan how best to utilize 
this forthcoming assembly of the nations of the 
forest. 

Matters seemed to be shaping up well for the 
French fur buyers. Certainly no welcome could 
have been warmer than that which they received 
when they arrived in the village of the Chippewas 
and Menominees who were to be their hosts during 
the autumn and winter months. 

Cries of joy rang through the woods. From a 
hundred cabins Indians swarmed out to greet them, 
throwing themselves backward upon the ground by 
way of welcome. Radisson and Groseilliers had 
often seen the “fools of Paris” greet their king. But 
never before had they witnessed such wild enthu- 
siasm as this. Said Radisson, “We weare Cesars, 
being nobody to contradict us.” 

These wily voyageurs never let success go com- 
pletely to their heads. The gifts they now prepared 
to offer must be neither too miserly nor too lavish. 
They must be thoughtfully chosen to win gratitude, 


but must avoid exciting greed. And like all good 
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gifts they must be objects of use and pleasure to 
the recipients. 

To the men they gave hatchets and knives that 
they might be strong, protect their wives, and be- 
come mighty allies of the French. 

To the women they gave twenty-two awls, fifty 
needles, two graters for cleaning beaver skins, two 
ivory combs, two wooden combs, red paint, and 
six tin looking-glasses. The awls, needles, and 
graters were to help the women make beaver robes. 
The Frenchmen wanted them never to forget the 
value of these pelts. The combs and paint were to 
make the women more beautiful, and “the looking- 
glasses to admire themselves.” 

Finally the children were called together. The 
smiling Frenchmen tossed a shower of brass rings, 
small bells, and other trinkets into the air. There 
was a general scramble as these little wild men 
struggled with each other in the dust, each one 
“striving to have the best.” Radisson told the chil- 
dren to make merry and to always remember that 
they were under French protection. This they must 
never forget, even when they were grown to man- 
hood. 

But one gift held more importance than any of 


the others. It was a large kettle, and it was chosen 
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to remind the Indians that in five moons they would 
eat from this kettle at the Feast of the Dead. 
Feast of the Dead! Feast of the Dead! On every 
possible occasion the Frenchmen spoke of this great 
forthcoming event. This was part of their master 
plan, for at the feast they proposed to cement 
friendships between rival tribes, to buy beaver pelts, 
and to recruit warriors to man their homeward- 
bound flotilla next spring. Their canoes would then 
be deep-laden (they hoped) with a rich harvest of 


beaver skins. 
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Runners were now sent out to some eighteen 
or twenty tribes to remind them of the festival and 
to assure them that the Frenchmen would be there 
with gifts and with “thunder sticks.” 

Radisson, who seems always to have been par- 
ticularly appealing to Indians, was once again 
adopted by an Indian family —“An ancient witty 
man, his handsome old wife, and the many chil- 
dren whom he now called brothers and sisters. All 
was happiness in the Indian village, which virtually 


worshiped these Frenchmen who had come from 


an 
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another world, bringing incredible tokens of esteem. 


With the Indians it was usually a matter of feast 
or famine. They knew few ways to preserve meat. 
When the hunting was good they gorged and when 
the hunting was poor they starved. 

Winter was now approaching, and the first flakes 
of snow fell lightly on the feathery branches of the 
evergreens. It was time to scatter to the winter 
hunting grounds, so Radisson and Groseilliers took 
up their packs to join one of the parties. For nearly 
two months the hunting was excellent and they 
killed many moose, deer, bear, and catamounts, 
“child of the Devill.” Although the snow increased 
daily, necessitating snowshoes, they were leading 
“a good life,” feasting on the game they killed, and 
wasting much of it in the careless manner of men 
who think that food will always be available. 

After two and one half moons they gathered with 
other hunting parties — men, women, and children 
— in a winter camp, probably on the shores of Lac 
Court Oreilles in northern Wisconsin. Although 
they brought to this camp some of their most re- 
cently killed game, this food was soon consumed by 
many hungry mouths. Fresh game might have been 


killed had it not been for a great fall of soft snow 
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which was soon so deep that they could not walk 
upon it, even with the huge snowshoes which they 
now constructed. 

There was such a thick, freezing mist that the 
forest became as dark as a cave, mysterious and 
gloomy as a churchyard. A spidery rime of crystals 
clung to the spruce, cedars, and thorn trees, causing 
such a “darknesse uppon the earth” that they be- 
lieved the. sun had been eclipsed. 

On their six-foot “racketts,” as they called their 
enormous snowshoes, they tried to chase the game. 
But invariably they stumbled and fell in the deep 
drifts, frightening any wary animal long before it 
came within range of bow and arrow, or gun. 

Soon hunger began to creep like a pack of wolves 
on this defenseless village. To make matters much 
worse, 150 starving Ottawas and their families now 
arrived. Their metal knives and hatchets intimi- 
dated the Chippewas and Menominees, who had 
few such weapons at this time. And so the unwanted 
“guests” snatched every morsel of food, even from 
the hands of women and children. Radisson called 
the Ottawas the most cowardly people he had seen 
among the eighty Indian nations he had visited, and 
he was not alone in his opinion of this tribe. 


Constant pitiful cries of hunger were to be heard 


throughout the camp as the women wailed a sad 


music through the glimmering darkness. Radisson 
and Groseilliers, who so recently had thought they 
were Caesars in the wilderness, suffered as much 
as any of the others. They too were struck down in 
their pride. For, as Radisson said, “we cannot 


escape the mighty hand of God, that disposes as he 
pleases.” 
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During the first weeks they ate their dogs and 
were glad for such food. Then they dug up the 
bones and old carcasses of beasts they had killed 
much earlier. Any family was grateful to have the 
chance to boil these bones a second or third time 
to make a weak broth. 

Next they began to boil their buckskin and beaver 
clothing. Thus they slowly ate their shoes and 
stockings and other garments, plus their bedding 
and parts of their tents. 

Eventually they were reduced to eating the bark 
of trees and vines, powdering them to make a strange 
soup which gave some sustenance, but which in- 
duced pangs of constant thirst. 

“Good God, have mercy on so many poore, inno- 
cent people.” 

The dead could scarcely be identified from the 
living — withered and dried as sticks of wood. “In 
the morning the husband looks uppon his wife, the 
Brother his sister . . . that weare for the most part 
found deade.” But those who remained among the 
living had no strength to bury the dead, and could 
drag them only a few paces into the forest. 

Darkness still encompassed the earth around that 
starving encampment. As a last act of desperation 


the hunters, too weak to draw their bows, ate their 
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bowstrings. Five hundred men, women, and chil- 
dren perished in that village during the famine. 

Radisson realized that after God punishes, he 
then shows mercy. “Att the end, the wrath of God 
begins to apease itselfe, and pityes his poore crea- 
tures.” 

Just when it appeared that all would starve, a 
rain began to fall. It coated the snow with a crust 
of ice which would hold the weight of a man, but 
which was easily cut through by the sharp hoofs 
of a deer. Hunters too feeble to do anything but 
crawl took their knives and dragged themselves 
over the ice-crusted snow to cut the throats of deer 
that had broken through and were helplessly 
trapped. 

Radisson and Groseilliers were wise enough to 
eat sparingly of the venison now brought in. They 
sipped broth and waited patiently for new strength. 
Most of the Indians gorged and were deathly sick. 
Slowly the whole village revived, however, and be- 
gan to regain vitality and courage. The great 
Manitou, after punishing them severely for their 
sins, had finally forgiven them and had sent them 
food. Once again the two French discoverers had 


been spared for further adventures. 


The Dakota Sioux 


12 


Late Winter, 1660 


Rumors or the mighty Sioux tribes to the west had 
reached the French in recent years, but little was 
known about these brave and handsome Indians. 
They were said to be tall and slender, strikingly 
attired in buffalo robes and eagle headdresses. 
More important, they dominated a region extending 
from the Mississippi (as yet unseen by any French- 
man) to the remote Rocky Mountains (as yet un- 
dreamed of by the French). 

By report, the Sioux were rich in beaver skins — 
a tantalizing prospect to the voyageurs. Moreover 
it was known that they were eager for French trade 
goods, particularly firearms to help them hold off 
their enemies the Chippewas and Crees. But how 
were the wily fur buyers, now sharing the hospi- 
tality of the Chippewas, to meet these powerful 


enemy tribesmen? 
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Providentially, at this time there arrived at the 
Chippewa village “eight ambassadors” from the 
Dakota Sioux, each accompanied by two wives laden 
with bags of wild rice and Indian corn. Evidently 
this delegation had diplomatic immunity, for they 
and their gifts of food were ceremoniously wel- 
comed by the Chippewas. Radisson only wished 
that they had brought their bags of grain “a month 
or two before.” 

To show their friendship for the Frenchmen, the 
ambassadors now put into practice an old Sioux 
custom. They stripped and greased the voyageurs, 
and painted them with symbolic designs. Then 
they clothed them in perfumed buffalo skins and 
“white beaver” robes. 

Now began the strangest ceremony the French 
had ever witnessed. The tall, seemingly impassive 
Sioux began to weep rivers of tears. They hovered 
over the seated voyageurs until the falling drops 
actually dampened the hair of the astonished 
Frenchmen. When the weeping ceremony was over, 
the lighted calumet was passed around — no com- 
mon peace pipe, but a beautiful object whose 
carved bowl, made of red pipestone, was as big as 
the human fist. Finally a gift of tobacco was tossed 


into the council fire to please the great Manitou. 
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Radisson, who could understand several Indian 
languages, was baffled by this new and pleasing 
tongue. These tribesmen came from Minnesota 
(which means “land-of-many-waters’). But the 
Frenchmen knew neither the word nor the region. 
They called themselves Dakotas (which means 
“friends” ) but this word also was strange to the 
voyageurs. However, the meaning of the ceremony 
was perfectly clear. The Sioux wanted a friendship 
pact with the French. They were literally moved 
to tears, so genuine was their desire to become 
military allies of the nation which possessed “thun- 
der sticks.” Finally the Indians had tossed tobacco 
upon the fire because they wished the Manitou to 
bless their new alliance. 

Next morning, with the help of an interpreter, 
the council continued its conference. Again the 
calumet was passed from hand to hand with cere- 
monial dignity. The five-foot stem of this great pipe 
was decorated with feathers of brightly plumed 
birds. Radisson now carefully removed these 
feathers and, in their place, hung twelve iron arrow- 
heads of French manufacture. Then he rested the 
bow] of the pipe on a pyramid of iron hatchets and 
other armaments. The meaning again was obvious 


to all. The voyageurs wanted peace — but peace 
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must always be supported and enforced by a willing- 
ness to bear arms (and such arms as these remote 
Indians had never seen before in their lives). 

Radisson knew that in suggesting peace to war- 
riors he must show not the slightest fear, but must 
in fact be bolder than as though he were suggesting 
war itself. Now, through the interpreter, he said 
to the Indian councilors: “Brethren, we have ac- 
cepted of your guifts. Yee are called here to know 
our will and pleasur.” 

The Sioux were told that henceforth they were 
brothers of the French who had taken them under 
their protection, and that the twelve arrowpoints 
on the calumet would “passe over the whole world” 
in their defense. 

Radisson was well aware that the Sioux were 
enemies of the Chippewas; nevertheless he now 
took a calculated risk, warmly inviting them to 
attend the forthcoming Feast of the Dead where 
gifts would be exchanged and the peace pipe smoked 
with many Indian nations. The Sioux promised that 
they would come, bringing with them a large dele- 
gation. The Frenchmen were deeply gratified. 

As a grand climax to the present occasion, Radis- 


son had prepared a little surprise. Instead of tossing 
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more tobacco on the fire, he took a handful of old 
gunpowder, which had been rained upon and was 
presumably ruined. He expected a very slight ex- 
plosion. Instead the powder proved undamaged. 
It burst with a flash and roar, throwing embers in 
every direction. The poor Sioux, who knew nothing 
of gunpowder, were terrified and fled from the 
lodge. 

Radisson and Groseilliers rushed after them with 
soothing words, but many minutes passed before 
the mighty Sioux ceased trembling. They called 
the Frenchmen “Devils of the Earth” to hide such 
magic in a handful of black dust. 

Eight days of feasting helped to calm the nerves 
of the tribesmen, but in no way diminished their 
awe and respect for the two supernatural beings 
who had come among them. 

At last the ambassadors and their wives started 
westward to their home in the Land-of-many-waters, 
promising faithfully that the Sioux would come in 
full panoply to the Feast of the Dead. 

Three centuries have passed since Radisson and 
Groseilliers brought together 500 Indians from 
many wilderness nations at that memorable cele- 


bration. No modern historian can be certain where 
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the event was staged, although what is now called 
Cass Lake in northern Wisconsin seems the most 
likely guess. 

On a pleasant meadow bordering the lake, a pali- 
saded camp was erected. Snow was cleared from a 
large area, and evergreen boughs were laid as a 
carpet. Many lodges, each capable of housing 
twelve to fifteen families, were constructed of poles 
and bark. Firewood was cut, game was killed, and 
other preparations were made for the great con- 
clave. 

Although the Sioux were the traditional enemies 
of most of the forest tribes, their arrival at this Feast 
of the Dead was awaited with keen anticipation. 
And the manner of their coming was suitably 
dramatic. 

The first Sioux to arrive were thirty bronzed 
young men — an advance guard of scouts — carry- 
ing only bows, and arrows tipped with horn. They 
wore “very short garments, to be the nimbler” in 
chasing fleet-footed game. Obviously they were 
hungry, for upon arriving they feasted for five hours 
before uttering a single word. 

Then one of them arose, drew his bow far back, 
and shot an arrow high into the air, crying aloud 


meanwhile that the elders and chiefs of the tribe 
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would come on the morrow to seal their friendship 
with the French. This bowman also loudly an- 
nounced that they were on a defensive expedition 
against the Crees who were planning an attack. 
Thus only could the Sioux hope to “save their wives 
and children.” 

War between the Sioux and Crees! This was 
precisely what the Frenchmen had most feared, a 
tragedy which might defeat all of their plans. They 
could only await the elder statesmen, and try to 
convince them of the folly of such a war. Mean- 
while, all went to their shelters for the night, to 
dream of a new and bloody conflict. 

The day that followed would be remembered and 
recounted by Radisson and Groseilliers to the end 
of their lives. Not even the regal pomp of the royal 
courts of Europe could impress them as did the 
arrival of the Dakota Sioux in all their savage 
splendor. Had the Frenchmen been Oriental 
princes they could not have hoped for such a pageant 
in their honor. 

First, out of the west, came many young warriors 
of the tribe, with bows and arrows, and buffalo-hide 
shields slung across their shoulders. From head to 
toe these braves were costumed with quillwork and 


jeweled embroidery on their light buckskin. Small 
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pearls embellished their moccasins and stockings; 
and pearls and turquoises were laced into the stiff 
scalp lock rising above their neatly singed hair. A 
partial cap of swan’s-down covered the exposed 
parts of the head, and copper earrings dangled 
from their pierced ears. 

Their faces were painted in bright colors. The 
scalps of slain enemies were tied to their muscular 
arms; and at their waists, hanging from a snakeskin 
belt, were the paws of bears, carved bits of buffalo 
horn, and the skin of a crow — symbol of the crow 
society of the tribe. Even their laced shoes were 
handsome, with a wisp of shaggy buffalo hair trailing 
like a wing at every heel. 

Here were the Dakota Sioux in the pride of their 
young manhood, princes of the forest and prairie 
from the Nation of the Buffalo. They passed through 
the center of an admiring crowd which already 
numbered several hundred spectators. 

Then came the elders and chieftains for whom 
all had waited —the honored men who ruled the 
Dakota Sioux. They came with great “gravitie and 
modestie,” clad in buffalo robes which reached to 
the evergreen boughs over which they were striding. 
Each carried in his hand a calumet, inset with semi- 


precious stones. Over each shoulder hung a medi- 


cine bag which again enclosed the sun and moon 


and stars within its mysterious depths. 

Last of all, the patient women of the tribe arrived, 
“Jaden like unto so many mules, carrying burdens 
which appeared to be heavier than themselves. 
They were conducted to their appointed place, 
unfolded their huge bundles of sewn hides, and in 
less than half an hour had erected tepees for their 


families. 


Thus came the Dakota Sioux to the Feast of the 
Dead. 
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Pierre Esprit Radisson was one of the few white 
men (then or since) who instinctively understood 
every quirk of the Indian mind. If they gave gifts, 
he gave gifts. If they made speeches, he made 
better speeches. If they were brave, he showed 
that he was equally brave. He could counter every 
move they made with a better move of his own — 
as if in some intricate wilderness dance. And as a 
result he eventually became one of the founders 
of the greatest fur-trading enterprise the world has 
ever known. 

However, even Radisson had his doubts as to 
whether he could prevent the war which now was 
threatening. Somehow he must calm the Sioux and 
then pacify the angry Crees — who, ominously, had 
not come to the Feast of the Dead, but who were 
said to be encamped not many days distant. 

Radisson always rose to a challenge. Even now 
he was enjoying this supreme test of wits. 

A very large cabin had been prepared for the 
great assembly, and to this the elders, statesmen, 
and others now repaired. The council fires were 
kindled, the calumet was passed around, and the 
long ceremony of gift-giving and speechmaking 
began. 


Four is a magic number to the Sioux — the four 


v 
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winds, the four seasons. In fact the whole universe 
is based on the mysterious number four. These 
tribesmen had arrived at the feast in four groups: 
the guards, the warriors, the elders, and the women. 
Now they offered four gifts to emphasize four 
important points in their message to the French. 

Their first gift consisted of several beautiful 
beaver skins, a shrewdly chosen sample of the 
treasure in furs that might be acquired in the Land- 
of-many-waters. They offered these freely to the 
Frenchmen because they considered the visitors 
“gods and masters of all things” and because they 
wanted French protection. The Sioux spokesman 
begged the voyageurs to visit them in the country 
from which these furs had come, and assured them 
that his tribe had cleared a pathway through the 
forest and had even built bridges over the streams 
so that they would not need to wet their feet on 
the journey. Sioux villages and homes would always 
extend a warm welcome to these honored guests. 

The second gift was to certify that the Sioux were 
willing to die in defense of their new allies, the 
French. 

The third gift was a plea to the French to open 


the gates of this palisaded camp if the Sioux were 
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defeated by the Crees and needed a safe haven in 
their retreat. 

The fourth gift of several tanned buffalo hides 
was in the great hope that the French would give 
them “a thunder” —a single gun which might turn 
the tide in this war which they must fight. For, 
being men, and the heavens made them so, they 
must go into battle to defend their beloved country 
and their wives. 

Having delivered these gifts and speeches, they 
invited the French to a feast. 

It was the custom among the Indians of the region 
for each man to supply his own wooden bow] and 
spoon. Using the excuse that they must go to their 
lodge for these utensils, Radisson and Groseilliers 
prepared their own ceremonial surprises. 

They returned to the feast with little boys carrying 
the bowls and spoons and four Indians carrying their 
many guns. But these guns were loaded with 
powder only, and not with shot, since the French- 
men wanted no accidents. Each of the voyageurs 
had added to his costumery a porcupine headdress, 
a pair of pistols, a sword and dagger. 

The Sioux had prepared for them a throne-like 


elevation, and four “beautifull maids” had spread 
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bearskins for their comfort. Presently four elders 
of the Sioux brought lighted calumets for them to 
smoke. 

Now a fine-looking old Sioux orator arose to say 
that this was the happiest day of his life because 
he was able to look upon these awesome men who 
were able to make the earth quake with their 
thunder. He sang an Indian song, then solemnly 
removed his buffalo robe and covered Radisson 
and Groseilliers with it. Standing naked before the 
whole assembly to show how sincere he was in 
every word he uttered, he now said to the French- 
men: “Yee are masters over us; dead or alive you 
have the power over us, and may dispose of us as 
your pleasur.” 

Radisson answered by singing a song — whether 
in some Indian tongue or in French, we do not 
know. Through an interpreter he promised that 
the French would protect the lives of the Sioux. 
Next day he would give a more complete answer 
and suitable gifts. Then the voyageurs drew their 
swords and knives and whirled into a wild war 
dance. They shot off twelve guns and threw a large 
handful of powder upon the council fire, making a 
terrific explosion, until the Sioux did not know 


whether to stay or flee. 
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What “Devils of the Earth” they were indeed! 
The Indians could speak of no other subject as they 


gorged on wild rice, venison, and juicy bear meat. 


On the following day it was the turn of the voy- 
ageurs to give gifts and make speeches. Radisson, 
who was always the spokesman for the pair, had 
carefully considered how best to sway his audience. 

Gathered in great solemnity, the Sioux now 
listened to Radisson and his interpreter. 

Said Radisson, we have come to you from far 
across the sea (“the other side of the great salted 
lake”) not to kill you, but to protect and assist you. 
You have become our brothers and our children. 
So saying, he gave the Sioux a large kettle. 

The second gift was to encourage the Sioux in 
all their undertakings. Radisson said that the French 
respected men who defended themselves against 
attack, for the French themselves were masters of 
both war and peace. However, what they really 
desired was universal peace throughout the world 
— particularly in this region where their Indian 
friends were living. 

And now Radisson paused dramatically. Could 
he force the Sioux to give up the war they were 


planning? Could he also force the Crees to keep 


bd 
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the peace? Certainly he would make a bold attempt. 
His audience was awaiting his next words. 

Said Radisson: the Crees too are our brothers. 
We have adopted them just as we have adopted 
you, and have taken them under our protection. We 
must immediately send ambassadors to their camp, 
and I myself will lead them. We are sure of their 
obedience and certain that we can conclude a 
general peace. 

However, should either the Sioux or the Crees 
“breake the peace we would be their enemy, and 
would reduce them to powder with our heavenly 
fire,’ making war upon either nation that would 
not “submitt to our will and desire.” 

Two white men, deep in the wilderness and far 
from French reinforcements, had the audacity to 
challenge two of the strongest tribes on the conti- 
nent to keep the peace or face the consequences! 

The odd gift accompanying this plea for universal 
peace was six war hatchets. 

The next gift was to oblige the Sioux to dance 
the “Dance of Union” with the Crees. If they were 
unwilling, the French would never again come to 
their country. 

The fourth gift was in gratitude to the Sioux for 


making the pathway smooth to their own village in 


a 
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the Land-of-many-waters. The tokens of friend- 
ship were two dozen metal knives and some smaller 
objects. 

Finally Radisson and Groseilliers gave the orator, 
the elders, and the Indian maidens appropriate gifts 
and words of thanks. 

“Ho! Ho! Ho!” cried the Indians, meaning that 
all was well and that peace would reign — unless, 
of course, the Crees should attack, which might 


happen at any moment. 


The Feast of the Dead was to continue for several 
more weeks. But the pressing matter was to reach 
the Crees before they could launch a war party. 
Radisson tells us little concerning this three-day 
journey to the Cree camp, but we do learn that he 
was temporarily stricken with snow blindness, and 
presumably was sightless while making his speeches 
and giving his gifts to these northern Indians. Ap- 
parently he was as successful in pacifying the Crees 
as he had been in soothing the Sioux, for they too 
promised they would not make war, and Radisson 
renewed his promise to visit them on the north 
shore of Lake Superior when the ice began to break 
up in the spring. Six hundred men poised for battle 


put aside their weapons and feasted Radisson and 
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his delegation. Seldom has a peace envoy in our 
warlike world shown more bravery or achieved more 
successful results. 

His sight restored, and pleased with his strategy, 
Radisson now returned to the festival to completely 
enjoy the final days of the Feast of the Dead. After 
the bones of the departed had been honored and 
the spirits of the dead had been appeased, the 
Indians resumed their feasting and merrymaking. 

Radisson and Groseilliers introduced a fascinating 
new game to the Indians. They placed a greased 
pole in the center of the camp, and at a height of 
fifteen feet placed one prize after another to be won 
by any young Indian who could climb the pole. 
Indian youths clawed and scrambled like wildcats 
to mount the pole to win the prize. The spectators 
howled encouragement and screamed with laughter. 
It was the best game they had ever played or wit- 
nessed. 

Much of the time the Indians were feasting or 
dancing. The elders beat drums and rattles while 
the young people danced to the varied rhythms — 
wild war dances for the young men, but for the 
maidens very gentle, soothing patterns of move- 
ment. Each Indian girl carried a “nosegay” in her 


hand, and danced modestly, “not lifting much their 
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feete from the ground, keeping their heads downe- 
wards, making a sweet harmony.” 

Alliances between tribes were renewed, marriages 
were recelebrated, and for the last fourteen days 
of the festival the gift-giving became ever more 
lavish. The most exquisite things each nation could 
produce were given and received. In a final burst 
of calculated generosity the Sioux gave Radisson 
and Groseilliers 300 robes of the most beautiful 
beaver skins they had ever seen — pelts worth a 
fortune in the French towns on the St. Lawrence. 
No wonder the Frenchmen were eager to visit the 
Land-of-many-waters (which was precisely why 
the Sioux had been so generous with their final 


gift). 


The Dakota Sioux village to which they had been 
invited was an easy seven-day journey to the west, 
perhaps in the vicinity of what is now Mille Lacs, 
Minnesota. This introduces the interesting possi- 
bility that Radisson and Groseilliers may have seen 
the nearby Mississippi years before it was explored 
by Marquette and Joliet. However, since Radisson 
makes no claim to having discovered the Father of 


Waters, we will always be in doubt on this score. 
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Even without such a discovery, this trip was 
memorable in the history of North America. It was 
by far the deepest penetration of the continent made 
by Frenchmen up to this time. And it gave the two 
voyageurs the first glimpse enjoyed by any of their 
countrymen of a native village of the greatest of 
the western Indian tribes. 

The Dakotas said that they numbered 7000 men, 
and the Frenchmen found no reason to doubt it. 
They lived in beautifully painted skin tepees, but at 
this date apparently had no horses. They raised very 
little grain, and for the most part lived on the buf- 
falo, eating the meat, dressing in the skins, and 
making the bones into knives and arrows. A fact 
which intrigued Radisson was that a warrior could 
have as many wives as he could support. One 
doughty brave had fourteen. 

However, the principal interest of the fur buyers 
was in the quality of the beaver skins the Sioux 
were happy to sell — the finest pelts these French- 
men had been abie to acquire in the whole region. 
Indeed here was a gold mine if the voyageurs could 
only discover a far-northern route into this area, 
perhaps by way of Hudson’s Bay —a possibility 
they had yet to explore. 
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After six weeks, Radisson and Groseilliers turned 
eastward and northward, “loaden with booty” which 
was carried on the backs of obliging Chippewa 
Indians who had accompanied them on the journey 
to the Sioux. Now the Frenchmen must return to 
Chequamegon Bay to prepare for their promised 


pilgrimage to visit the Crees. 


To the Crees, Then Homeward 
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of Radisson and Groseilliers at Chequamegon Bay 
had been faithful to his trust. When the explorers 
dug up the knives, kettles, and other objects which 
they had secretly buried during the previous 
autumn, all the merchandise was still safely 
wrapped in skins — not wet or rusted or stolen. 
Fortune was still smiling on these two adventurers, 
or so it seemed as the first thaws of early spring 
began to soften the thick ice confining Lake 
Superior. 

However, fate is seldom consistently kind to any 
man. Several times in the next few weeks they came 
near to losing their lives. Once when they were 
dragging heavy sleds across a wide stretch of rotting 
ice they began sinking in to their knees. Radisson, 
who had taken the heavier sled, suddenly collapsed 
with great pain in his legs and back. For eight days 
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he was in such agony that he believed he was dying. 
On a second occasion when Radisson was traveling 
alone with rather unfriendly Indians, his ailment 
returned, and he was left behind by the cruel 
savages. While alone and nearly starving, his brush 
shelter caught fire one night. Only by quick think- 
ing was he able to save his life, his clothing, and 
his needful equipment. 

Perhaps their gravest danger, however, came 
when Radisson and Groseilliers, in keeping their 
promise to visit the Crees, made a northward 
traverse across thirty-five or forty miles of open 
water in their canoe. Lake Superior is a threat to 
frail birchbarks in any season. But when the lake 
is covered with drifting ice driven by spring winds, 
it is an invitation to suicide. A thousand times the 
voyageurs expected their fragile craft to be smashed 
by the heaving ice floes. But at last, with gratitude 
to the Deity, they reached the northern shore, and 
cruised along the rocky coast until they found the 
Cree village. 

These friendly tribesmen were overjoyed to find 
that the French fur buyers had kept their word. 
They rushed to the landing place with shouts of 
welcome. Not allowing their visitors to touch the 


ground, the muscular braves lifted the canoe to 
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their shoulders, carrying the men to the village 
in their boat “like a couple of cocks in a Basquett.” 
The Frenchmen were delighted with their new 
hosts. The men were hard-working and the women 
both tender and intelligent. Unlike most Indians, 
these Crees were monogamous — each husband 
having but one wife, as in Christian countries. Two 
of their customs particularly impressed Radisson. 
They scorned traps when hunting beaver, and al- 
ways protected the young animals to keep the 
beaver colonies alive. And they were less cruel 
than most tribes toward human prisoners, killing 
them promptly if that was their plan, but never 
torturing them as did so many Indian nations. 
More important to the voyageurs however, was 
the Cree knowledge of the whole region north of 
Lake Superior. If you will study a detailed map 
of the complicated waterways north of the Great 
Lakes you will see that, with very few portages, a 
canoe can be paddled from Lake Superior north- 
ward through a maze of lakes and rivers all the way 
to Hudson’s Bay. Radisson and Groseilliers were 
the first Frenchmen to grasp the important com- 
mercial fact that the Crees and other Indians might 
be induced to bring their furs over these water 


routes to the Bay of the North to meet European 
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fur buyers arriving by ocean-going sailing ships. It 
was obvious that the first traders to establish such 
a service would almost certainly make a fortune. 

Students of Radisson disagree as to whether the 
Crees guided the voyageurs northward to Hudson’s 
Bay, or whether they merely drew crude maps on 
birch bark or on the sand showing them routes that 
could be taken. The important point is that the 
Frenchmen learned from the Crees that such water- 
ways through the forest did exist, and that their 
plans for buying furs at some trading post to be 
established on the Bay were well within reason. 

Radisson is often vague in his Voyages as to pre- 
cisely where he and Groseilliers wandered. He says 
that they went from “Isle to isle” shooting an abun- 
dance of ducks and other waterfowl, catching great 
sturgeon and feasting on wild rice. Meanwhile they 
were gathering the greatest collection of beaver 
pelts that had ever been floated down to the French 
villages on the St. Lawrence — enough fur to make 
them wealthy men if they could run the dreaded 
Iroquois blockade and appease the angry French 
governor. 

Now they could scarcely wait to assemble their 
flotilla and begin their homeward journey. From 


the first, however, the Crees were reluctant, fearing 
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the Iroquois who would surely be awaiting them at 
some point along the way. The Cree maidens and 
young wives were equally sad to see the warriors 
leave. When at last 700 volunteers were preparing 
to make the journey, the girls stood for half a day 
in the canoes, singing “loud and sweetly” to remind 
their men to return to them after their trading was 
completed. 

Some of the Cree women accompanied the 
canoeists on the first part of the voyage, catching 
and drying many sturgeon to furnish them food. 
But the entire caravan came near to disbanding 
when they came upon seven Iroquois who fled 
into the woods. Evidently this canoeload of Iro- 


quois braves had wintered on the Great Lakes and 


were far from their fellows. But the terrified Crees 
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were certain that an ambush had been prepared. 

After some delay, Radisson and Groseilliers man- 
aged to breathe new courage into the Indians. More 
than 360 canoes resumed the voyage — the greatest 
fur fleet carrying the richest cargo of beaver pelts 
that had ever gone down to the French. At Sault 
Sainte Marie there was further evidence of a few 
stray Iroquois, but the flotilla forged ahead — the 
birch canoes deep-laden with the great bundles of 
precious beaver skins. 

To cross Lake Huron more swiftly, the French- 
men devised small sails for the canoes, and the float- 
ing caravan scudded ahead of light and favorable 
breezes to the mouth of the French River where 


the arduous work of paddling upstream to Lake 


Nipissing began. At every portage they expected 
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to encounter the Iroquois, but the forest was 
strangely deserted and they saw no sign of the 
enemy. Even when they reached the Ottawa and 
began their swift descent, no flight of arrows or of 
whistling bullets assailed them from the willow 
groves. 

Ahead, however, lay the Long Sault and the 
almost certain ambuscade. News travels swiftly on 
the forest grapevine. There could be no slightest 
doubt that the Iroquois would be awaiting the 
return of this fur fleet. They could easily assemble 
500 or 1000 warriors to capture such a prize. Sting- 
ing from their previous defeats, they would be 
thirsty for revenge. 

As a matter of history just such an Iroquois army 
had been assembled at the Long Sault, and for this 
very purpose. But by an odd quirk of fate its fighting 
edge was blunted on other Frenchmen who had 
sallied forth to challenge them. 

Any Canadian schoolboy can tell you of Adam 
Dollard who with sixteen other heroic young 
Frenchmen and a few Indians held off 800 Iroquois 
in a battle which lasted for many days and nights 
until the French in their little fort were without 


water or ammunition. Scores of Iroquois were 


killed in that battle. 
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When at last the inevitable happened and the 
French were overwhelmed, every one of them was 
slaughtered and their bodies tied to posts along the 
river. But the Iroquois had been badly shaken and 
they retreated to their home villages to lick their 
wounds. 

Radisson and Groseilliers were the first to see 
those pitiful bodies tied to their posts — the little 
company of men, most of them younger than Radis- 
son, who, by fighting the Iroquois, had incidentally 
opened the Long Sault for the great fur fleet; and 
who had helped to inspire fresh courage in New 
France. 

After examining the bodies (and presumably 
burying them), the flotilla ran the two lower rapids 
of the Long Sault, risking the wild water rather than 
the paths around the cascades. Apparently the fur 
fleet floated through with no loss of life or of beaver 
skins, for they were soon being saluted by the guns 
of Montreal as the whole population came down to 
greet them. Radisson and Groseilliers had returned 
to civilization rich, famous, and joyously grateful 
for their deliverance. But their happiness was brief. 
The Governor of New France had not forgotten 


their insolence and he was preparing his revenge. 


Serving Many Masters 


14 


1660-1710 


A very Lone and rather sad story might be written 
about the remainder of these men’s lives. They 
never ceased to have adventures; to scheme, strug- 
gle, and hope; but in the end, their reward was 
principally in the unfulfilled vision of an empire 
just beyond their grasp. Upon that vision other men 
were to build fortunes. This has usually been the 
destiny of explorers and discoverers. 

When the fur fleet arrived on the St. Lawrence, 
the Governor of New France instantly went into 
action. Through taxes and fines he was able to 
seize most of the furs. For a time Groseilliers was 
thrown into prison. When he was released he 
crossed the Atlantic to lay his case before the Sun 
King himself —that vain and perfumed despot, 
Louis XIV of France. But the king had no desire 
to move against his own deputies and tax collectors 


in New France and he refused to intervene. Groseil- 
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liers returned to Canada embittered, but seething 
with new schemes. If he and Radisson were refused 
the most elementary justice by the French, who 
could blame them for seeking a new master in some 
other country? 

It must be remembered that many early explorers 
had found it necessary to seek a patron beyond their 
native lands. Columbus of Genoa was financed 
with the jewels of the Queen of Spain. John Cabot, 
also an Italian, sailed in the service of England. 
Henry Hudson, the English navigator, made his 
greatest discoveries while exploring for the Dutch 
East India Company. Now Radisson and Groseil- 
liers saw no reason why they should not move to 
New England and try to induce Boston shipowners 
to back them in a trading expedition into Hudson’s 
Bay. It was no fault of the eager Frenchmen that 
this plan failed. The Bostonians, with their usual 
financial acumen, were avid for an easy fortune. 
But they showed reluctance in preparing and fur- 
nishing the needed ships at the needed time. 

After several futile years in Boston, the French- 
men were approached by a commissioner of King 
Charles II of England, and were assured that the 
Merry Monarch would grant them a sympathetic 
audience if they would cross the Atlantic. They 
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embarked at Nantucket on the good ship Charles 
on August 1, 1665, but in mid-Atlantic were attacked 
by a Dutch privateer seeking to plunder their 
cargo of beaver pelts, sugar, and other valuable 
merchandise. After a gun battle lasting for two 
hours, the Dutchmen swarmed aboard the Charles, 
looting the cargo and taking many prisoners, in- 
cluding Radisson and Groseilliers. The Frenchmen 
and their fellow passengers were put ashore in Spain 
and made their way to England only to find Lon- 
don prostrate with the bubonic plague of 1665. 
Skirting the stricken city, the two adventurers 
came at last to the peaceful town of Oxford where 
Charles II and his court had taken refuge from the 
plague. They were presented to the King by Sir 
George Carteret, who was later to become one of 
the founders of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and 
they made a fascinating report on the fur trade to 
the spendthrift monarch and his silken coterie. 
The English King, who was seldom known to 
despise an effortless shilling, thought he would in- 
vest a few of these small coins for the pounds which 
were in prospect. He put each of the voyageurs on 
a royal allowance of forty shillings a week. Later 
they were given living quarters in Windsor Castle 


(these woodsmen who had so frequently slept in 
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an Indian tepee or beneath the stars). In a nearby 
apartment in that castle was Prince Rupert, an old 
campaigner almost venerated by the King, and an 
adventurer easily inflamed by their imaginative plan. 

Mr. Radisson and Mr. Gooseberry (as he was 
called in England) undoubtedly excited both 
avarice and adventure in the hearts of Restoration 
gallants. But they also excited jealousy and envy. 
Their rough wit and shrewd ways were not English. 
And who could tell where their loyalty lay — with 
the French? With the Dutch? With the English? 
Or merely with any strong patron who would back 
their schemes? 

Some of this suspicion was justified, as we shall 
see. But it must be added that the two explorers 
needed all their native cunning when dealing with 
the ruthless rulers of their era. 

War with the Dutch and storms at sea foiled their 
first attempts to cross the North Atlantic. However, 
in the year 1668, the Nonsuch, a little ketch only 
thirty-six feet in length, did reach Hudson's Bay, 
wintered there, and returned to England with a 
cargo of beaver skins worth many times the value 
of the trade goods sent out to the innocent savages. 
Convinced now that the Frenchmen had told the 
truth, King Charles prepared to issue a royal charter. 
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This great document, boldly lettered on five pages 
of parchment, may still be seen today at Hudson's 
Bay House, London. “Charles the Second By the 
grace,” granted to the “Governor and Company of 
Adventurers of England trading into Hudson's Bay” 
lordship over all the territory surrounding Hudson's 
Bay and every stream and river flowing into it. 
The adventurers had the right to rule this vast do- 
main. They also held the monopoly on all trade in 
an area of breathtaking scope, covering much of 


the northern half of North America. It would cost 
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England four wars with France and nearly a century 

of expense and effort before she could seize the rest 
of Canada from the French. But the Hudson’s Bay 
charter was a long first step in that direction. 

From the point of view of world history, Radisson 
and Groseilliers had now fulfilled their essential 
destiny. They had envisioned a great trade empire 
in a rich and unexploited land; and they had in- 
duced the King of England to grant a charter to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company —a concern which some 
three centuries later is still doing a lively business. 
(However, many adventures still lay ahead for these 
explorers, not all in the service of England. ) 

The Hudson’s Bay Company charter was granted 
to Prince Rupert and seventeen other noblemen and 
gentlemen, all of whom had money to invest in the 
enterprise. But among the names, we do not find 
those of Radisson and Groseilliers. All that they had 
to invest was the original idea, the inspiration, and 
the bold plan, plus intimate knowledge of the In- 
dians, the fur trade, and the geography of North 
America. 

To the noblemen and gentlemen, however, these 
Frenchmen were still mere foreign promoters, much- 
needed it was true, but to be employed as inex- 


pensively as possible. For the most part the com- 
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pany was honorable in paying the sums it promised 
them. But the pay they received always seemed 
insultingly small to these Caesars of the wilderness 
who knew they were bringing a transatlantic king- 
dom to their employers. 

After nearly a decade in the English service, Rad- 
isson and Groseilliers found themselves increasingly 
in debt while the Company prospered. In 1674 they 
came to the conclusion that they would be far better 
rewarded by the French, and in October of that 
year left London for Paris. Again they were dis- 
illusioned. The next ten years in the service of the 
French left them poorer than before. 

Radisson had fought bravely in the French Navy, 
had established a trading post on the Nelson River 
flowing into Hudson's Bay, and now Louis XIV and 
Charles II were putting their royal wigs together 
and deciding that Port Nelson, founded by Radisson 
for the French, must be returned to the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. 

And so in May, 1684, Radisson and Groseilliers 
again changed alliances and went back to England 
to make several trips for the Hudson’s Bay Com- 


pany, for which they again were very poorly paid. 


It is easy to be critical of shifting loyalties. But 
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international businessmen today see nothing trea- 
sonable about trading in many countries. And if 
these Frenchmen were occasionally rascals, one may 
only point out that they were agents of far greater 
rascals, the Sun King and the Merry Monarch. 

Groseilliers apparently died in the Hudson’s Bay 
region in the latter part of the 1680's. Radisson 
lived on in England until 1710. The last twenty 
years of his life were spent in comparative poverty 
on a small pension from the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. So straitened were his finances that at one 
point he petitioned to be allowed to become the 
keeper of the London warehouse of the Company. 
All of his powerful friends and patrons now were 
dead, and the Company denied him even this small 
post. 

In his sixties and seventies Pierre Esprit Radisson 
had two consolations: his memories, and a “Gold 
Chaine and Medall” that Charles II had once given 
him as a token of friendship and gratitude. 

Principally, however, his memories sustained him. 
Once again he was young and filled with courage 
—a captive of the Mohawks, the beloved Orimha 
of the chieftain’s family, pampered by his Indian 
mother, his stepsisters and the entire village. 


He had endless time now to dream by the fire, 
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remembering the feast at the fort, the battles at 
the Long Sault, the joy of discovering the far reaches 
of Lake Superior and of being honored like an 
Oriental prince by the Chippewas, Dakotas, and 
Crees. 

Was he forgotten and in want? He had faced 
greater challenges — days of torture, famine in the 
forest, the robbery of his furs, bitter winters on 
Hudson's Bay! But who would count the cost of 
unforgettable years in regions never before glimpsed 
by white men? He had been a “demigod,” a 
“Caesar, a “devil” in the wilderness, loved and 
respected by tribes as powerful as the Iroquois and 
the Sioux. He had seen, spread before him, an in- 
comparable empire, his for the taking —a land 
where millions might be happy and productive — 
the wonderful continent of North America. 

Was he old now, and poor? What did it matter? 

Courage, Pierre! 


Chagon, Orimha! 
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Author’s Note 


For many years I have been on the trail of those 
two iritrepid voyageurs Pierre Esprit Radisson and 
his bearded brother-in-law Medard Chouart, Sieur 
des Groseilliers. Most of their waters are too swift 
for my canoe. But I have followed by easier trans- 
portation all of Radissons Voyages on the North 
American continent, save only his later ones into 
Hudson's Bay. 

These are rewarding tours that any family may 
make as they read this book. The first might be 
along the Lake George—Lake Champlain waterway 
northward to the St. Lawrence. A second could be 
up the St. Lawrence from Three Rivers to Lake 
Ontario, then overland to the reconstructed French 
fort at Lake Onondaga. The third trip is more 
ambitious, but also more exciting. Starting from 
Montreal one skirts the foaming Ottawa upstream 
to the Mattawa, and thence westward to Lake 
Nipissing. This is the old voyageur route to Geor- 


gian Bay. Proceeding to Sault Sainte Marie, one 
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may recross the border into the United States and 
follow the beautiful south shore of Lake Superior 
to the western tip of that “sweet sea” — camping 
under the pines and fishing the streams that fur- 
nished trout to the Indians and the French explorers. 

In addition to visiting the major sites mentioned 
by Radisson, I began in my late teens to collect 
material on these men. Ever since the 1920's I have 
been attempting to untangle the mysteries concern- 
ing their lives. In the last thirty years I have combed 
the archives and libraries of Chicago, Ottawa, Three 
Rivers, New Brunswick, New Jersey, and New York 
City, reading all the important books and manu- 
script material I could discover on the subject. 

In the final analysis, however, there is only one 
really basic book concerning Radisson’s early life 
and that is his own tantalizing, sometimes brilliant 
and frequently exasperating autobiography, Voy- 
ages, the manuscript of which resides in the Bod- 
leian Library at Oxford. It is impossible to write 
a chronological story of Radisson’s voyages without 
following to a large extent this episodic account of 
his journeys. But I have tried not to follow ‘it 
blindly nor uncritically, since many of his dates and 
even some of his journeys are highly dubious. In 


my opinion his so-called “Auxoticiat Voyage” is 
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fiction or hearsay, and it is therefore eliminated 
from this narrative. I also believe that the dates 
Radisson gives for his canoe trip to Lake Superior 
are purposely erroneous to hide the fact that he 
spent these years elsewhere. Since Radisson insists 
that in returning from Superior he came upon the 
corpses of the Dollard massacre, and since that 
massacre occurred in May, 1660, we can only con- 
clude that the trip to the upper lakes ended in the 
summer of 1660. Radisson’s dates have been revised 
accordingly. 

Captured by the Mohawks is a carefully con- 
sidered version of what appears to be the truth 
concerning Pierre Esprit Radisson as viewed some 
300 years after the events here recorded. It is 
written with admiration and even affection for its 
subject. On whatever waters le bon Dieu permits 
him to paddle his canoe, I hope Pierre will forgive 
me for any unintentional errors. 
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CAPTURED BY THE MOHAWKS 
by Sterling North 


Pierre almost stumbled over the bloody bodies of his 
two friends. Immediately some twenty or thirty Mo- 
hawk heads arose from the tall grass: As Mchawk 
bullets began to whistle around him, he rammed a 
heavy ball into his muzzle loader and returned the 
fire. In another moment the savages were swarming 
over him, howling like wolves in their pleasure. He 
had become a capiive of the Mohawks. 
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and suspense. ... excellent characterization ‘and interesting 
history....” s’—New York Times 
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